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AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARIUS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 

sional Training in America. The courses of the 

Academy furnish the essential preparation for 

Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26th 
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Jeffrey Lynn, Clark Gable, John Shepperd 
Comel Wilde, ‘Anne Baxter, and Marsha Hunt 
among those trained, 


27th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE -SCREEN -RADIO 
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Productions for Talent Scouts 
All students act each week 
Radio Script Reading Course by 


Bide Dudley, 
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Fall Session Begins October 4th 
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Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, 
Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthut, Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, 
Tonio Selwart, Douglass Montgomery, Alan Curtis and many other 
celebrities. 





All instruction by 
Miss Robinson-Duff 
in person 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Development for 
Radio Artists, Teachers, Lecturers, Lawyers, etc. 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 
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29th Year 
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@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise 
Public Appearances while in training. Day 
and Evening Classes. 


Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4TH 
Write for Catalogue T 
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Louise Allbritton, graduated to a contract with Universal 
Pictures, is being groomed for stardom. Another one of 
many Playhouse graduates making good on stage, screen 
and radio. Our School offers you 26 years’ dramatic ex- 
perience, with practical training under professional guid- 
ance. We produce 60 plays a year in $650,000 theatrical 
plant and are leading source of talent in the West. 
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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- 
tures now or soon to be in general re- 
lease are included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
flashy revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


JANIE (Sept. 10, 1942) a bright youngster 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28, 1942) Die Fleder- 
maus in English makes for a merry op- 
eretta evening. (Lodewick Vroom for The 
New Opera Co.) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 78) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with Gladys George, Conrad Nagel 
and Viola Frayne. (Michael Myerberg) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 


cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- | 


neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form, in a thor- 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical to a 
Field script. (Michael Todd) 


—"BERGNER TRIUMPH!— 


- « should make its mark at the box office.” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
present 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“WONDERFUL TO SEE" —Life 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with VICTOR JORY 
BOOTH Theatre .47r5"sseo 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 














“I have rarely laughed so hard or 
se nearly continueusiy. This i 


best in tempo and ti 
the other desirabilities that label 
carries.’’ — Burton Rascoe, World-Tel. 


GEORGE ABBOTT’S COMEDY HIT 


KissendTese 


By F. HUGH HERBERT 
with 
Jessie Royce Robert Joan 


LANDIS ° KEITH ° CAULFIELD 
BILTMORE — 47th St. W. of Broadway 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — $1.10 — $2.75 
Evenings, 8:40 — $1.10 — $3.30 
Mail Orders receive special attention 











2nd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of theseason.’’... Danton 
Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


LEO G. JUDITH  FERDI 
CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 se 
Evenings at 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:40 









































3rd Year! 


“The funniest play in the ern 
of the world.” — H. ALLEN SMIT 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 


FULTON THEATRE, West 46th St., New York 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 





Moves Sept. 27 to HUDSON THEATRE, West 44 St. 


NOW IN ITS 10th MONTH 








| AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


HARRIET (Mar. 3) Helen Hayes as the 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements Civil War biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Mi ) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert in 
the fast-moving Abbott manner. (Georg, 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31) sunniest of musi. 
cals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1) tradi. 
tional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14) 
the problem of a Nazi-educated child made 
into a vigorous play by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bamberger) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5) domestic 
didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


THE STUDENT PRINCE (June 8) revival 
of the Sigmund Romberg operetta with 
Everett Marshall. (Shuberts) 


* EARLY TO BED (June 17) musical com- 
edy by George Marion, Jr., and Thomas 
(Fats) Waller, headed by Muriel Angelus 
and Richard Kollmar. (Richard Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION { 
(June 24) with Freddie Trenkler and Carol | 
Lynne. Staging and choreography by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Sonja Henie and 
Arthur Wirtz) 


* THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (A ug. 3) by 
Martin Vale. Cast includes Elisabeth 
Bergner and Victor Jory. Scenery, Fred- 
erick Fox; staging, Reginald Denham. 
(Robert Reud and Paul Czinner) 


* THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4) modern- 
ized revival of the Franz Lehar operetta, 
with Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth. 
Sets by Howard Bay. (Yolanda Mero- 
Irion for New Opera Company) 


MURDER WITHOUT CRIME (Aug. 18) 
by J. Lee Thompson, staged by Bretaigne 
Windust with himself, Henry Daniell, 
Viola Keats and Frances Tannehill as the 
cast. Set by Raymond Sovey. (Del Bondio, 
Windust and Weatherly) 


TOBACCO ROAD (Sept. 4) second return 
engagement, with John Barton as Jeeter. 
(H. H. Oshrin) 


BLOSSOM TIME (Sept. 4) revival of the 
Sigmund Romberg operetta. (Shuberts) 


LAUGH TIME (Sept. 8) a vaudeville show. 
Frank Fay, Ethel Waters. (Paus Small 
and Fred. F. Finklehoffe) 


MY DEAR PUBLIC (Sept. 9) rove 
Irving Caesar and Charles Gottesfeld, 
with Willie Howard. (Irving Caesar) 


CLOSED 


BOY MEETS GIRL (June 22—July 3) 

JUNIOR Miss (Nov. 18, 1941-July 24, 1943) 

DARK EYES (Jan. 14-July 31 

THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS (June 16- 
Aug. 7 

TRY AND GET IT (Aug. 2-7) 

THE VAGABOND KING (June 29-A ug. 14) 

*CHAUVE-SOURIS OF 1943 (Aug, 12-21) 

*RUN LITTLE CHILLUN (Aug. 11-28) 

SONS 0’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941-A ug. 29, 1943) 

*THE ARMY PLAY BY PLAY (Aug. 2—Sept. 4 

THE SNARK WAS A BOOJUM (Sept. I-4) 
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ICHARD KOLLMAR presents 
yew Musical Comed¥ 
» 


Richard Mary 


ie! 

ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Book & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION Jr. 
Music by THOMAS ("FATS") WALLER 

BROADHURST 
West 44th Street 
6:30 * Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Eves. 








“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” ‘ 
— Walter Winchell 


immensely funny.”’ 
Mirror 


“A klickeroo... 
— Coleman, 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
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henna SURE-FIRE HIT" 
World Telegram 


Theron Bamberger 
presents 










By yan 1 and Arnaud d'Usseau 
SHIRLEY 
BELLAMY * BOOTH 


DOROTHY SANDS ¢ SKIPPY HOMEIER 


BARRYMORE Thea, W. 47th St. Evs. 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 



















LOOKING FORWARD 


PORGY AND BESS, return engagement of 
the Heyward-Gershwin folk opera, with 
Todd Duncan and Etta Moten. Alexander 
Smallens, conductor. (Cheryl Crawford) 


A NEW LIFE, by Elmer Rice. Betty Field 
heads the cast. Staged by the author, with 
Howard Bay scenery. (Playwrights) 


OTHELLO, starring Paul Robeson. Mar- 
garet Webster will play Emilia and direct 
in Robert Edmond Jones’ sets. (Theatre 


Guild) 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS, by Dodie 


Smith. Katharine Cornell heads the cast, 
and Guthrie McClintic will direct. (Aath- 
arine Cornell and John C. Wilson) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE, written 
and directed by John van Druten, with 
Margaret Sullavan and Elliott Nugent. 
(Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


LAND OF FAME, by 
Bein. Norman Rose, 
in the cast. Frederick 
Bein and Frederick Fox 


THE NAKED GENIUS, by 
Lee, with Joan Blondell, 
Rex O'Malley. George S. 
rects. (Michael Todd) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS, Kurt Weill- 
Ogden Nash-S. J. Perelman musical, with 
Mary Martin, Kenny Baker, John Boles, 
Paula Laurence. Agnes de Mille choreog 
raphy; Howard Bay sets. Staged by Elia 
Kazan. (Cheryl Crawford) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE, musical comedy by 
Cole Porter with a Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields book and Bobby Clark. Hassard 
Short directs. (Michael Todd) 


LA BELLE HELENE, the Offenbach - 
eretta adapted by John Meehan Jr. and 
Gottfried Reinhardt, with music arranged 
and directed by Erich Wolfgang Korngold. 
Max Reinhardt will supervise. (Max Rein 
hardt 


STAR DUST, by Walter Kerr who will di 
rect, as he did the original production at 
Catholic Univ. (Michael M yerberg) 


Albert 
Beatrice 
Fox sets. 


and Mary 
Straight 
Albert 


Gypsy Rose 
Philip Ober, 
Kaufman di 


CARMEN JONES, Oscar Hammerstein 2d 
adaptation of the Bizet opera for an all- 
Negro cast. Scenery, Howard Bay; cos- 
tumes, Raoul Péne du_ Bois; dances, 
Eugene Loring; staging, Hassard Short. 


(Billy Rose) 


ON THE SCREEN 
ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANT x , 
and plenty of it in this epic of the U. 
Merchant Marine, starring A sad 
Bogart and directed by Lloyd Bacon. 

(Warners) 


MISSION TO MOSCOW, Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies’ book reenacted on film 
a pioneering effort on the American screen 
to promote understanding of our Soviet 
ally. Walter Huston plays the Ambassa- 
dor. (Warners) 


THE MOON IS DOWN, film version of the 
Steinbeck novel, made by Nunnally John- 
son as producer and scriptwriter, and 
Irving Pichel as director. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke is the excellent Colonel Lanser. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, faithful tran- 
scription of Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s 
polemic against lynching. Produced and 
scripted by Lamar Trotti and directed 
by William Wellman with high integrity. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE AR1S 





“Entertainment galore."’ — Brown, Sun 


“Bargain of the town." 
50c — $1.00 — $1.50 Plus Tax 
Sat. Night Only: 
50c to $2.50 Plus Tax 
Sonja Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz 


present 


SECOND EDITION 


“STARS ON ICE” 
CENTER THEATRE 


America’s Only Ice Theatre 
CO 5-5474 


Mantle, News 


Rockefeller Center 


Evenings Inc. Sun. 8:40 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40; Sun. at 3 
No Monday Performance 
Maii Orders Filled 
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LIFE WITH FATHER | 


ib America’ s Most Beloved Comedy | 


EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way 40 ST 


Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 y 
ONSET 5 SIRT 2 NE y 
THE RUSSIAN STORY, made up by Jo 


the vreat 
commen 


seph Burstyn of clips trom 
Russian historical films with a 
tary by Ted Strauss. (.1rtkino) 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN, Sol 
touching tale of this famous institution, 
peopled with countless stars of stage and 
screen. (United Artists) 


rHIS LAND IS MINE, 
film, the first product of a notable new 
team Dudley Nichols, producer and 
scriptwriter, and Jean Renoir, director 


With Charies Laughton. (RAO) 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, techni 


color version of the Hemingway novel 
with a Dudley Nichols script and Sam 
Wood as producer-director. Gary Cooper, 
Ingrid Bergman, Katina Paxinou, Akim 
lamiroff head an excellent cast. (Para 


Lesser's 


a potent anti- Nazi 


mount) 

WATCH ON THE RHINE, Lillian Hell 
man's forthright anti-Nazi play tran- 
scribed by its stage director, Herman 
Shumlin, with Paul Lukas, others of the 
original cast, and Bette Davis. (Warners) 

rHIS IS THE ARMY, Irving Berlin's 


soldier show in technicolor with added 
Hollywood touches in plot, cast and pro 
duction. (Warners) 


Recommended on earlier lists: 


AIR FORCE (Warners) 

CASABLANCA (Warners) 

DESERT VICTORY (7 wentieth Century-Fox) 
IN WHICH WE SERVE (United Artists) 
SALUDOS AMIGOS (RKO) 

THE HUMAN COMEDY (MGM) 

THE MORE THE MERRIER (Columbia 

THE NEXT OF KIN (Universal) 

YANKEE DOODLE DANDY (Warners) 





Paramount 





KOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


The Hemingway novel, retold in technicolor by producer-director Sam Wood 
from a Dudley Nichols script, has Gary Cooper as Jordan, Ingrid Bergman 
as Maria and such notable support in the character roles as Akim Tamiroff, 
Victor Varconi, Arturo de Cordova and Katina Paxinou, above. 
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Theatre Arts 


OCTOBER 


1943 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE AND THE HOME 
FRONT—CHANGES IN THE 
CRITICS CIRCLE 


7 the theatre can be more than 
the ‘only possible pause in a man’s 
life’ has been amply proved during this 
war by the fighting stages of Russia and 
China. England, too, has turned to the 
theatre for essential service in morale 
building both among civilians and in the 
armed forces. Today our own stage faces 
the challenge. Unassisted by government 
subsidy but rich in its own resources, the 
entertainment industry of America has a 
major war duty to perform. When Con- 
gress cut the domestic funds of the Office 
of War Information, Elmer Davis went 
to the newly formed National Entertain- 
ment Industry Council and put the prob- 
lem of civilian morale squarely in its lap. 
Radio and films have already accom- 
plished much and plan to do more. The 
theatre has done its share of war relief, 
fund raising and entertainment. Stars 
and troupers in the ranks have taken fun 
and good cheer to camp and outpost here 
and the fronts abroad. But the theatre 
has barely touched the edges of its poten- 
tial power to animate, elucidate and in- 
spire. With the new challenge ringing in 
its ears, it is time to plan how it can in- 


MICHAEL TODD, whose visage 
and its prop appear above, has vigor- 
ously taken over and freshened 
Broadway’s formula for entertaining 
war audiences. Something for the 
Boys and Star and Garter prosper. 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s The Naked Genius 
opens late in September, to be fol- 
lowed by a new Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields-Cole Porter musical, Mexican 
Hayride, 2nd Mae West’s Catherine 
Was Great. 





a 
TWENTY-FOUR hours after 
‘touching down’ in London, General 
Montgomery, fresh from the Tu- 
nisian victory, was at the Strand 
Theatre to see Arsenic and Old Lace. 
Next night, The Daily Express re- 
ports, ‘he was out again — to Let’s 
Face It! at the Hippodrome.’ The 
United Nations is no fiction. 


569 








THEATRE ARTS 


AS beleaguered cities and ravaged 
villages spring to life in the wake of 
the advancing Soviet armies, thea- 
tres and film studios return home. 
The Lenin Komsomol Theatre is 
back in Moscow from Uzbekistan, 
the Mosfilm Studio from Alma Ata, 
and the Gorky Drama Theatre of 
Leningrad has returned from Kirov. 
New war plays include Leonid Leo- 
nov’s Stalin prize-winning [nvaston, 
Konstantin Simonov’s Wait for Me, 
and the comedy, Forced Landing, 
written during furloughs by Mikhail 
Vodopyanov, air pilot and Hero of 
the Soviet Union. With Charles Dar- 
win the protagonist of Leonid Rakh- 
manov’s Noble Conflict, Soviet and 
Allied seamen the heroes of Yuri 
Herman’s Here’s to Those on the 
Way, and with Desert Victory and 
Mission to Moscow thrilling and (in 
the latter case) amusing Soviet film 
audiences, the U.S.S.R. and its war 
partners begin to walk the boards 
arm in arm. A striking instance is the 
American correspondent who shares 
in death the glory of a guerrilla stand 
in Immortal, by Andrea Arbusov and 
Alexander Gladkov, a Red Army 
Theatre production. 
© 
TO repair the damage which the 
‘record’ received during the sum- 
mer’s heated term, note that the 
picture on page 470 of the August 
issue is not of Arnold Daly in Can- 
dida, as the caption on the picture 
we used stated it to be. Our mentor 
suggests that it may be William 
Courtleigh in Trelawney. Also note 
that the N. Y. Public Library is the 
proud custodian of the Players’ port- 
folios of programs, clippings and 
photographs but the paintings and 
memorabilia remain in the clubhouse 
sanctuary, Booth’s former home. 
e 

WARREN CHAPPELL, book il- 
lustrator and designer of type, is 
responsible for Hitler’s arrogant bow 
to the Bard on the page opposite. 
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crease the thinking and hitting power of 
the nation. This takes more than organ- 
izations and committees. It takes the 
creative power of artists backed by funds 
and abilities of business men and tech- 
nicians. As Elmer Davis pointed out, 
there’s a gigantic job to be done at home 
as well as overseas, and ‘the better we 
bear down on it, the sooner we will fight 
our way through to final victory’. 


| pay fate and the war bring changes 
in every theatre field, not least of 
all in the Critics Circle, which has been 
seriously affected during the past year. 
Burns Mantle, dean of the group and a 
former president, has become critic emer- 
itus of the News. Brooks Atkinson and 
John Mason Brown, also ex-presidents, 
are serving overseas, as photographs in 
this issue attest. Richard Lockridge is in 
the Navy; Richard Watts, Jr., after a 
stint for the OWI in Ireland is reported 
on his way to Chungking. A tragic and 
irreparable loss to the critical fraternity 
and to the American theatre as a whole 
was caused by the sudden death of John 
Anderson, the Circle’s actual president. 
In the flood-tide of his career, his influ- 
ence on the theatre growing steadily, his 
death means a loss of leadership in a 
field where qualities of vision, courage 
and integrity such as his are greatly 
needed. With Anderson gone and so 
many of its seasoned mentors off to the 
wars, the aspect of American drama 
criticism inevitably changes. It remains 
to be seen what it will mean to the thea- 
tre to be deprived of the literary abilities 
and high standards of the men now 
temporarily or permanently off the rolls. 
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. . . the world’s mine oyster . . « @ Sswashing and a martial outside, 
Which I with sword will open. As many other mannish cowards have 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, Act IJ, sc. 2 AS YOU LIKE IT, 4et I, sc. ? 





He draweth out the thread of his verbosity The tongues of dying men enforce atten- 
Finer than the staple of his argument. tion, like deep harmony 
LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST, Act V, sc. 7 RICHARD Il, Act I], sc. 7 
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Watchman, What of the Nights? 


Broadway in Prospect 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ROADWAY in the second autumn of war is still dimmed out, but 
B its spirit is effervescent. Though lights overhead are darkened, 
under the marquees at opening nights there is the accustomed blaze 
and bustle. The highways and byways of theatredom are solid with 
humanity and almost every other man — and woman — is in uniform. 
Those that are not have an equally determined air. They are the rank 
and file of the newly-rich of World War II, the girls and boys, the 
oldsters and youngsters who spend their days or nights at the lathes 
and turn-tables of the arms and munitions factories and then come to 
town, bank-roll in hand, for a round of well-earned gaiety. They push 
and jostle and step on each other’s feet. They crowd into buses and 
subways, jam the movies, swamp the hits. About them all — soldiers, 
sailors, fliers, seamen, workers alike — there is an enormous amia- 
bility and youthful good-will. Though many have already been 
through hell in North Africa, in the Pacific, in Alaska, Iceland or 
Sicily, as the ribbons on their breasts attest, though all are conscious 
of the horror around the corner and many carry in their hearts a burn- 
ing weight of fear and grief, there is hope in the air these autumn days. 
The unknown terror has become a known adversary. 

And what are the showmen planning to give these wartime pleas- 
ure seekers? What honey are the Broadway moguls distilling in those 
backstage regions where shows are made? For honey to attract the 
roving dollars must be Broadway’s first concern since there is no sur- 
vival without cash in the till. A theatre such as Russia’s, financed, 
controlled and directed by the government, has other objectives. 
Plays to stimulate patriotism, to aid the war effort, to educate a 
people in their civic duties and responsibilities are a major part of a 
program which does not depend, for its daily bread, on catching a 
capricious public’s support. The American showman has to do what 
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he can for the cause he cherishes without endangering the box-office, 
and, since the average human being wants his amusements primarily 
amusing, Broadway in prospect is preponderantly on the giddy side. 

Beginning with those hearty musical hold-overs, Oklahoma!, Some- 
thing for the Boys, Star and Garter, The Ziegfeld Follies, Rosalinda, the 
early fall is full of musical promise as well as considerable tuneful 
achievement. Early to Bed, with Richard Kollmar as producer and in 
the lead, opened in June and regaled the summer months with an 
extravagance of feminine pulchritude, amply displayed. It has, also, 
costumes by Miles White, a pleasantly tropical, peripatetic setting by 
George Jenkins, some good tunes by ‘Fats’ Waller and some excellent 
dancing under Robert Alton’s direction. Early to Bed was, indeed, 
generous in everything except plot which suffered from undernourish- 
ment and ended in collapse. 

Revivals which are endemic in the summer months and epidemic 
in war years, achieved a happy climax in The Merry Widow which 
waltzed into town during the hottest of August weeks. The Merry 
Widow was chaperoned by Yolanda Mero-Irion and the New Opera 
Company, the latter also partly responsible for Rosalinda which con- 
tinues to delight its audiences through the changing seasons. The 
Merry Widow has the distinction of being sung as well as costumed 
and danced —a fate not always accorded revivals. Jan Kiepura and 
Marta Eggerth as Danilo and Sonia do full justice to Franz Lehar’s 
familiar and ever-captivating score; they are personable and well- 
groomed but in spite of their long continental experience their acting 
is still in the operatic or anti-dramatic tradition. With Melville Cooper 
in the cast to provide mild humors as Popoff, with Howard Bay’s 
gargantuanly ornate scene-painting and Walter Florell’s lush cos- 
tuming, with Balanchine’s waltzes and Felix Brentano’s general su- 
pervision, The Merry Widow provides a generous quota of entertain- 
ment for Broadway’s pleasure seeker. It outdistances Russell Janney’s 
lavish revival of The Vagabond King which had John Brownlee, an- 
other Metropolitan Opera singer, in the lead, and leaves The Student 
Prince and Blossom Time far in the rear. 

There are a number of musicals in the offing. The New Opera Com- 
pany, with the success of Rosalinda and The Merry Widow to its credit, 
is planning Tosca in English. It has relinquished La Belle Héléne to 
Max Reinhardt who announces its production with a musical arrange- 
ment by Erich Wolfgang Korngold and a new book, the joint produc- 
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tion of Gottfried Reinhardt and John Meehan, Jr. Carmen Fones, long 
promised, is on its way to town under Billy Rose’s energetic com- 
mand. It holds rich promise in the galaxy of collaborators called in to 
turn Bizet’s Spanish-French masterpiece into a modern Negro music 
drama, set in America. It is not a swing version of Carmen. Bizet’s 
music remains, with Oscar Hammerstein II providing a new book and 
lyrics, Hassard Short the staging, Howard Bay the sets, Raoul Péne 
Du Bois the costumes, Russell Bennett the musical arrangement and 
Eugene Loring the choreography. All these, embroidering the Carmen 
theme, should make for lively entertainment. Another revival in the 
offing is 4 Connecticut Yankee, the Rodgers and Hart musical, based on 
Mark Twain’s story, which ran gloriously for 418 performances in 
the boom days of the late nineteen twenties. 

Among the new musicals that titivate the imagination is One Touch 
of Venus, by Kurt Weill, with lyrics by Ogden Nash and book by S. 
J. Perelman and Mr. Nash, to be produced by Cheryl Crawford in 
association with John Wildberg. Kenny Baker, Mary Martin, John 
Boles and Paula Laurence (so hilarious in Something for the Boys) will 
be in the cast and Elia Kazan will direct. Howard Bay, who seems 
slated to continue last year’s record as the busiest designer on Broad- 
way, is working on this one also. Agnes de Mille, with her share in the 
glories of Oklahoma! still much in the public eye, will see to the danc- 
ing. Another intriguing item in prospect is Michael Todd’s promised 
Mexican Hayride which he will bring to town with Cole Porter and 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields in the driver’s seat. This is the same 
combination that whipped Something for the Boys to the head of the 
procession last season, and their new venture should be spirited, to 
say the least. 

A welter of revues, musicals and plays with music are on the agenda 
and may or may not make their appearance as fate, finance and the 
draft decree. Some, like the revivals of Chauve-Souris of 1943 and 
Run Little Chillun, will undoubtedly come and go with a speed out of 
proportion to the outlay in time, money, energy and devotion they 
represent. Chauve-Souris of 1943, which Leon Greanin brought to 
town and chaperoned in person during its sojourn, had several delight- 
ful, indeed magical moments. The choral singing, as was to be expected 
where Russians gather, was excellent, especially the sequence of 
songs and dances called ‘Harvest Festival’, based on music by con- 
temporary Russian composers. The gypsy sequence with its nostalgic 
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flavor, the Hobo number and some lively dancing by Simeon Kara- 
vaeff were admirable. Mr. Greanin, however, could not turn the 
Balieff trick of weaving these light substances into a pleasant fabric 
of humor and sentiment, nor was his judgment in the selection of 
many of his episodes sound. 

The revival of Run Little Chillun (it was originally produced ten 
years ago) also suffered directorial trouble. Its script was never 
remarkable, but seemed worse on reappraisal and was certainly less 
vigorously directed. Yet, like Chauve-Souris of 7943, it contained such 
vocal riches, such moments of genuine musical emotion — not least 
the singing by the entire cast of that much abused ditty, the National 
Anthem — that the observer again longed for the skill that could 
salvage the theatre values of both these productions and keep them 
for the stage. Perhaps the promised Razz/e-Dazzle, a musical comedy 
with an all-Negro cast based on four Saroyan skits (with Cole Porter 
songs) or the Swing, Helen, Swing that has appeared and disappeared 
from the news may do this. In the meanwhile, Porgy and Bess is re- 
turning in triumph under Cheryl Crawford’s directorial flag, with 
Todd Duncan at the singing helm and a tale of nation-wide success 
in the hold. Typical of the routine song-and-dance affairs which are 
promised for the season are My Dear Public, a musical written and 
produced by Irving Caesar, and Bright Lights, a revue sponsored by 
Alexander H. Cohen and his associates, both due in September. 

In straight plays the outlook is lively if not too impressive. Since 
private murder is popular even when mass murder is prevalent, the 
season opened appropriately with The Two Mrs. Carrolls by Martin 
Vale (Mrs. Bayard Veiller). It is a ‘chiller’ of the type popular in 
England where this particular play was a success back in 1935 with 
Elena Miramova in the lead. Its chief claim to fame in its New York 
reincarnation is that it brings Elisabeth Bergner back to Broadway in 
a play that, for all its weakness, provides her with a series of emotional 
trapezes on which she can exhibit her extraordinary technical skill. 
She swings from the gay, the tender, the troubled, to the terrified, the 
horror-stricken with an ease that delights the dazzled observer. Miss 
Bergner knows her business. She provides the profound, almost 
physical satisfaction of perfect timing and superb craftsmanship. She 
can hold a gesture to the exact breaking-point. She can suffuse her 
whole body with the mood of the moment. She knows how to speak 
and when to be silent. In one thing only she fails. She does not win 
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you to any sympathy with the character she is so expertly portraying; 
she lacks the gift of sharing an experience. 

The Two Mrs. Carrolls is, of course, a ‘made’ play as are most of 
the horror tales such as Angel Street, Ladies in Retirement and the 
rest; but its weaknesses are more evident because of Miss Bergner’s 
lack of emotional participation. Judith Evelyn’s Mrs. Manningham 
demands affection but Elisabeth Bergner’s Sally, in spite of Miss 
Bergner’s extraordinary adroitness, evokes a breathless admiration 
for its virtuosity but never the feelings of pity and vicarious terror 
the role should elicit. This stricture aside — and it was equally ap- 
plicable to her interpretation of the leading role in Escape Me Never 
in which she made her New York debut in 1935 — Miss Bergner’s 
performance makes The Two Mrs. Carrolls well worth seeing even 
though its tale of an artist who finds murdering his wives less difficult 
than divorcing them is not impressive. Victor Jory plays the ill- 
advised young man earnestly but does little to explain his curious 
obsession. Carroll seems in Mr. Jory’s interpretation too decent a fellow 
to indulge in periodic wife-poisoning. Vera Allen has a difficult role as 
the first Mrs. Carroll who finds out about her husband’s little weak- 
ness in time to escape death and therefore is able to reappear at the 
end of a long first act to warn her successor of her oncoming doom. In 
her single scene, Miss Allen has little opportunity to be more than a 
rock against which Miss Bergner can dash the waves of her mounting 
emotion, nor has Stiano Braggiotti as the second Mrs. Carroll’s first 
fiancé much opportunity to do more. Reginald Denham, that expert 
in the horrific, directed the play for Robert Reud and Paul Czinner 
who is Miss Bergner’s husband as well as her co-producer. 

Hard upon the heels of The Two Mrs. Carrolls came Murder Without 
Crime by J. Lee Thompson, produced by J. Del Bondio, Bretaigne 
Windust (tripling as director and actor) and Tom Weatherly (dou- 
bling as press agent). Another early entrant, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
announced as a ‘whacky comedy mystery’ and produced by Alex 
Yokel and Jay Faggen, should counteract some of the acuter horrors 
of its forerunners. Whacky, also, might describe Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
The Naked Genius which the indefatigable Michael Todd has on his 
schedule together with Mae West’s Catherine Was Great (starring 
Mae West), all of which will make for laughter if for nothing else. 

The earliest production in the more serious brackets is Elmer 
Rice’s play of ‘contemporary significance’, 4 New Life. This is the 
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THE MERRY WIDOW 


Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth win glory with their voices in the New 
Opera Company production of the Franz Lehar operetta, and the ‘ Merry 


Widow Waltz’ is turned over to Milada Mladova and Chris Volkoff. These 


two are recruits from the Monte Carlo Ballet, who dance George Balan- 
chine’s lovely measures to stop the show. The two are seen above in an 
earlier number, a Marzovian dance. Conducted by Robert Stolz and staged 
by Felix Brentano in Howard Bay’s sets, The Merry Widow joins the operetta 


revival which began last fall with the New Opera Company production of 


Rosalinda. Familiar melodies lustily sung, well-worn comedy slightly re- 
touched, not enough acting to get in the road, sentiment and romance — the 
pattern is again in tune with the times. The Shuberts brought The Student 
Prince into town this summer and it hasn’t been able to get away. The 
Vagabond King sojourned two months. Blossom Time moves in this fall. 


Fred Fehl 








Lucas-Pritchard 


WILLIAM WADSWORTH is the aged, tottery Dr. Bartell in Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron’s Three’s a Family. He is so busy delivering war babies that 
he only has time for some thirty weary and curt lines in the play. Weighing 
the results in terms of laughs, the veteran actor in John Golden’s comedy- 
farce production is the most efficient player on Broadway’s boards today. 
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International 


FREDDIE TRENKLER’S expert clowning takes energy because he is on 
skates and that is his style. He continues his spectacular fooling i in the second 
edition of Stars on Ice in which numbers old and new, and hold-over and re 
placement performers have again been marshalled by Catherine Littlefield 
into a satisfying Sonja Henie—Arthur M. Wirtz show. 
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EARLY TO BED 


The chorus and Richard Kollmar in his own production, Ear/y to Bed. The 
musical comedy is labelled ‘A Fairy Tale for Grown-ups’, so the ‘ pigeons’ 

as the girls are none-too-wittily named — are not what they seem. But that 

does not prevent them from displaying Miles White’s elegant costumes to 
advantage or doing well by Robert Alton’s exhilarating dance routines. They 
play in George Jenkins’ revolving set and to Thomas ‘Fats’ Waller’s music, 
with important assistance from Don Walker’s orchestrations. Richard Koll- 
mar is teamed with Muriel Angelus, and there is romance as well as dance 
from Jane Deering and George Zoritch, refugees from ballet. 
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Playwrights’ first offering and Betty Field will be in it, with Howard 
Bay doing the settings. The Guild’s first item is Paul Robeson as 
Othello in Margaret Webster’s production of the summer of 1942. 
It then played in Cambridge and Princeton and is now promised for 
New York. Land of Fame by Albert and Mary Bein, laid in Greece 
during the Nazi invasion, will be produced by Mr. Bein with Beatrice 
Straight in the cast. John Van Druten’s new play, called The Voice of 
the Turtle, is a light comedy in his There’s Always Fuliet vein which will 
bring Margaret Sullavan back from Hollywood and requires only two 
other actors to complete the cast. It will be under Alfred de Liagre’s 
sponsorship, with the author directing. Star Dust, Walter Kerr’s 
comedy of college and drama-school life, will make its professional 
bow under Michael Myerberg’s baton. It was originally produced by 
Mr. Kerr at his own college, Catholic University, in Washington, with 
Julie Haydon in the lead. Mr. Myerberg murmurs plans of reviving 
Philip Barry’s White Wings, but The Skin of Our Teeth, with its third 
Sabina, Gladys George, installed, may require too much attention on 
its cross-country journeyings. A new Rose Franken play, Beyond the 
Farthest Star, is on Gilbert Miller’s schedule, with Ina Claire and 
Maria Ouspenskaya talked of for roles, and there is Frederick Lons- 
dale’s Another Love Story, under Louis A. Lotito’s management, in 
which Roland Young and Margaret Lindsay are involved. 

The authors of Life with Father, hardiest of present day perennials, 
continue their joint and separate activities with undiminished gusto. 
Howard Lindsay has resumed his role as Father Day with Dorothy 
Stickney still solving the Day finances in her own inimitable manner, 
while their replicas tour the country for the umptieth time. Jointly 
Mr. Lindsay and Russel Crouse are busy watching the intake of their 
murderous gold mine, Arsenic and Old Lace, and are planning another 
production, 4 Highland Fling, by Margaret Curtis, which they will 
chaperon to the footlights during the current season. George Abbott, 
who has plenty to do with no less than four companies of Kiss and 
Tell in the making (one in New York, one in Chicago, one, with Violet 
Heming in the lead, for the East, and one for the West coast), is 
planning to launch Saroyan’s Get Away, Old Man and also to bring out 
The Umpire’s Daughter, a musical version of The Life of Reilly, which 
Robert Ardrey is helping the author, William Roos, to prepare. 
Theron Bamberger, with another of last spring’s hits on his hands, 
Tomorrow the World, has a road company headed by Elissa Landi and 
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Paul McGrath on the ways, while the New York company continues 
on its triumphant course. 

Among the stars there are hopeful rumors and forecasts. Helen 
Hayes is, of course, caught up indefinitely in the successful Harriet. 
Katharine Cornell, in joint management with John C. Wilson, will 
appear in Dodie Smith’s Lovers and Friends, with Guthrie McClintic 
directing, while Mr. McClintic himself has chalked up Remember Me? 
by Elaine Carrington and The Education of Hyman Kaplan by Leo 
Rosten and Charles Rabiner for serious consideration. Stanley Gilkey 
of Mr. McClintic’s office plans another excursion into production with 
George Kelly’s Where the Heart Is, to be directed by Mr. Kelly. 

In all this there is very little war or rumor of war. The Eve of St. 
Mark having taken to the road, Broadway saw little khaki on its 
stages until The Army Play by Play came to town for a four-week run 
in mid-summer. This was the collection of five one-act plays, prize 
winners of the John Golden-Second Service Command competition, 
one of which, Mai/ Call, appeared in the September issue of THEATRE 
arts. The Army Play by Play was a gay affair as presented at the 
Martin Beck by an all-army cast, with interpolated song and dance 
by the army’s own ex- and future-vaudevillians. The plays, written 
by men in the forces as well as produced and performed by them, are 
on the whole vigorous scripts, relying on army gags and army 
lingo for their quality. Mai/ Call by Lt. Ralph Nelson (particularly in 
its original form as published in THEATRE ARTS) is the most literate 
and moving; First Cousins by Kurt Kasznar the most melodramatic. 
The others exhibit various phases of uproarious barracks fooling 
which should make them good material for their destined camp 
production. This Is the Army is back on Broadway in technicolor, 
somewhat denatured but still a good show. 

The season holds the promise of two major war plays, one 
from the pen of Maxwell Anderson just back from England and 
North Africa, the other by Moss Hart who has been touring the 
air force training camps for several months. Rumor has it that 
Mr. Anderson’s play will be given under government auspices on 
Broadway and also by and for men in the service. Russell Lane, 
formerly head of the Drama Department of the University of Wis- 
consin, produced The Eve of St. Mark, under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross, for the men in the services in England so much 
to Mr. Anderson’s satisfaction that he has been asked to return to 
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America to direct the new play here. Moss Hart’s Army Air Corps 
play, like This Is the Army, will be given on Broadway for the benefit 
of the Army Emergency Relief fund. Harry Horner, now Cpl. Harry 
Horner, whose adventures in basic training were vividly recorded in 
the September issue of THEATRE ARTS, will have the designing assign- 
ment, by army order, for Mr. Hart’s as yet untitled script. Army life 
is likewise involved in From Pillar to Post, a comedy by Rose Simon 
Kohn-which Brock Pemberton will produce, Antoinette Perry directing. 

Along the camp entertainment front much is brewing. The entire 
entertainment industry, after a series of meetings in the spring, joined 
together in an over-all National Entertainment Industry Council for 
the furtherance of all entertainment projects now under way and for 
the launching of new projects as need and opportunity arise. NEIC 
unites all the guilds and craft unions connected with theatre, radio, 
film and music, not excluding the critics whose late President, John 
Anderson, was active in its early counsels. Its initial objective is to 
help with the War Bond and the National War Fund drives and to 
assist as far as possible in the far-flung efforts of Camp Shows, the 
Theatre Wing and other functioning entertainment organizations. 
Beyond this it is planning new projects such as the enlistment of all 
actors for six weeks of army touring; the touring of plays after or be- 
fore their Broadway run; the establishment of a theatre for service 
men in New York; the development of small theatre units as ‘shock 
troops’ of camp entertainment and a number of other constructive 
projects in all the different fields of amusement and war effort. The 
NEIC should be a means of greatly increasing the theatre’s participa- 
tion in war entertainment, a job which has not by any means been 
fully developed or exploited in this country. 

The NEIC is a nation-wide war effort, but New York also has its 
quota of promising local projects, chief among them the City Centre 
of Music and Drama, which under Mayor LaGuardia’s enthusiastic 
sponsorship has taken over what was formerly Mecca Temple as a 
municipal art centre where drama, opera, music and ballet will be 
produced at popular prices. The enterprise will be run by a private, 
non-profit organization, backed by the best the city affords in the 
arts and in organized labor. Its hopes are high, its projects ambitious. 
Both the NEIC and the City Centre are important developments 
along the war and peace theatre-fronts; their progress will be followed 
with interest by all theatre devotees. 
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Fashions in Comedy 


Notes on London Summer Season 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HREE outstanding modern comedies, as I see them, are Becque’s 

Parisienne (1885), Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest (1895) 
and Synge’s Playboy of the Western World (1906). You have heard per- 
haps of the first of these, but have never seen or read it? That is be- 
cause dramatic fashion, which makes dramatic history over long pe- 
riods of years, was all for serious drama (meaning social drama) in the 
time of Becque, so that he was quite overshadowed by Ibsen and 
Strindberg. He was rebuked by his own contemporaries for being flip- 
pant in so grave an age. Only now, perhaps, can we see his relation to 
Wilde and Synge. It is as clear as his relation to Stendhal, who died 
a few years after Becque was born and was his master in the art of 
non-compromise. 

To go back to our comedies. These three works of three unhappy 
men, none of whom was prolific as a writer for the stage, followed each 
other in three countries at brief intervals during the final decades of a 
peaceful civilization. For generations before Becque there had been 
little comic writing of any depth or significance; and strangely it was 
in Russia and not in Western Europe that minor classics of comedy 
appeared. For generations since Synge we have been entertained by a 
great variety of talents and by the genius of Shaw; but none of their 
work can truly be set beside the comedies of Becque, Wilde and Synge. 
These are examples of the dramatist’s entertainment by a world of 
his own, which he takes seriously just because it entertains him, and 
which serves no social or intellectual purpose whatever. 

The further they recede from us, the more plainly we see that 
Becque, Wilde and Synge are the modern writers in the classical 
comic tradition. Theirs are the plays that would have entertained 
Moliére and Beaumarchais — and Terence and Plautus and Aris- 
tophanes for that matter. For comedy is a way of looking at things and 
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A scene from the Globe Theatre (London) production of They Came to a City. 
All nine characters of Priestley’s parable of the future are gathered here 

the aristocrat, the man of business, the bank clerk and his wife, the char- 
woman, the waitress, the merchant seaman, the woman hotel-dweller and 
her daughter. A London hit, the play was reviewed by Ashley Dukes in June. 








RED ROSES FOR ME OLYMPIA THEATRE, DUBLIN 


\ scene from Sean O’Casey’s new play, Red Roses for Me, produced last 
spring for the first time by Shelah Richards and Michael Walsh at Dublin’s 
Olympia Theatre, in Ralph Cusak’s sets. There is little plot. ‘A young work- 
ing man’, wrote Richard Watts, Jr. from Dublin in the Vew York Herald 
Tribune, ‘despite the protests of his sweetheart, joins his comrades on 
strike, sees the people of his city suddenly transfigured into heroic singers of a 
song of beauty, freedom and the dignity of man, and then dies as the strike 
fails.’ The first two acts are ‘straight Dublin realism after the fashion of the 
author’s two most famous dramas’ but with ‘a fine undercurrent of poetry’ 
which in the third act rises to ‘some of the most beautiful and stirring writing 
O’Casey has ever done’. The transition from realism to symbolism is abrupt, 
and the fourth act falls short. But again there are O’Casey’s ‘racy and won- 
derful Dubliners’ with their ‘disreputable comic magnificence’, whose squab- 
bles offer ‘both a savage critical comment . . . anda richly human delight’. 
Mr. Watts concluded, ‘Red Roses for Me, whether it is brilliantly evoking 
Dublin life, telling us of the pity and the glory of mankind, being hilarious or 
sad or beautiful, is, for all its intermittent faults, a noble work.’ 
































FASHIONS IN COMEDY 


people and not a means to an end, least of all the end of popular en- 
tertainment. Wilde was the most venal of the modern three because he 
called his masterpiece ‘a trivial comedy for serious peopie’, thereby 
signifying that he cared what the serious people or any others thought 
about it. Wilde’s weakness, which nearly ruined his other plays, was 
the desire to please. We can name half-a-dozen younger and present 
writers of comedy who have the same fatal inclination, allied as it al- 
ways is to false sentiment and the wearing of the heart upon the sleeve. 

Becque and Synge were wholly free from this propensity. Neither 
would have crossed the street to buy a paper with a notice of his play; 
and what was more important, neither paid the least attention to the 
audience’s own desire to be pleased. Watching their plays in the 
theatre, we derive most of our delight from the operation of a single 
mind, whose conceptions in the shape of theatrical figures are not 
necessarily “held up’ to ridicule at all. They become laughable to us 
because of a contrast between the seriousness with which the dram- 
atist regards them and the satisfaction with which they regard 
themselves. They are never made laughable by any appeal to re- 
ceived opinion. 

It is recorded that on the first performance of Becque’s comedy the 
audience stood up and clapped the coup de théatre which follows 
shortly after the rise of the curtain. But Becque must have regarded 
such a proceeding with a malevolent eye; very much indeed as Synge 
regarded the rioters at the opening of The Playboy in the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin. He had not meant to make a coup de thédtre at all; it 
just happened to arise from his study of a woman’s character. Nor had 
he, in outlining the complexities of her adjustment of her life between 
a husband and two lovers, any thought but that of truthful observa- 
tion. The woman is pilloried as mercilessly as any other personage of 
the comedy. Every confident pronouncement she makes on men re~ 
veals vanity and ignorance, though her allure remains. 

And here is Parisienne arriving seriously on the English stage at 
last, after fifty years of continuous performance by the Comédie Fran- 
caise. This gives me a certain satisfaction because I have been urging 
the claims of the play for years, and once before have put it on the 
stage (see THEATRE ARTS, April 1934). Its present success is due to 
Michael Redgrave, who had the notion of giving a series of summer 
matinees at the St. James’s with himself as the lover Lafont and So- 
nia Dresdel as Clotilde, the part that Réjane made famous. So, in the 
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theatre where Wilde’s classic comedy was first played, this predecessor 
has come before the public. It bears its age very well, breathes the 
spirit of today even in its soliloquies, and is perhaps especially welcome 
at a time when we are told that all drama should have social signifi- 
cance. The concentration of five characters on their purely personal 
affairs is a decided relief from Priestley as well as Shaw, and the bril- 
liance of technical accomplishment (for Becque was also one parent of 
the boulevardian well-made play) comes as a surprise and astonish- 
ment to the young playgoer. On a wet Whitmonday afternoon in the 
midst of the run of matinees, all the intelligentsia of London and the 
leaders of the acting profession could be seen elbowing their way to the 
box-office. The play will be running in an evening bill this autumn. 

Noel Coward’s Present Laughter and This Happy Breed were just 
finishing at about the same time, after a run in which nobody but the 
Prime Minister could get a seat at short notice from the Haymarket. 
They are succeeded by Love for Love, which is still certified as educa- 
tional and pays no tax accordingly, so that members of Parliament 
ask serious questions about it which are discreetly parried by Cabinet 
ministers. These and Turgenev’s Month in the Country show that high 
comedy is still the dominant dramatic style; and in fact our stage was 
very well prepared for the entry of Becque’s little masterpiece. 

Also we had just seen Hedda Gabler of the same period; and this 
revival was no doubt an impulse to the revivals of Ghosts (Beatrix 
Lehmann as Mrs. Alving) and The Master Builder (Donald Wolfit as 
Solness), both of which are still running in late July. The former has 
been too much and too indiscriminately played since it was freed in 
1914 from the censor’s preposterous ban of a generation earlier. One 
can still see why it rallied the supporters of the ‘free theatres’ in the 
Europe of 1890; but it has long passages of Ibsen at his worst, and this 
time there is no warmth in the fusion of individual acting talents. But 
Wolfit’s master-builder has grandeur and is infused with that breath 
of ancient sagas which gives the creative spirit of Ibsen a command al- 
together lacking in his mind. Dr. Goebbels, by the way, might recon- 
sider his opinion of an English stage whose current and most success- 
ful dramatists are Shaw, Ibsen, Congreve, Turgenev, Becque. 

By comparison, the war plays are lamentable. The Old Vic puts on 
at the Playhouse a melodrama called The Russians which might as 
well be called Poison in the Samovar from its central incident, the jus- 
tifiable murder of a German officer by his hostess in the presence of 
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her quisling husband. All Germans in this piece are double-dyed crimi- 
nals and all Russians that I remember are virtuous patriots; and no- 
body seeing it could possibly suppose that we are fighting an ideo- 
logical war. But the story bustles along from brigade headquarters to 
partisan lair and battlefield, with no more improbabilities than the 
subject allows. I found my attention straying from the stage to the 
audience, who cheered the wildest nationalist sentiments as fervently 
as the melodramatic audience of last generation used to cheer the blue- 
eyed hero and flaxen heroine at the Elephant and Castle. Is it possible, 
one asked oneself, that this is 1943 and we are in the West End of 
London, seeing a play sponsored by the Old Vic as guardian of popular 
culture? Yes, so it is. But I greatly prefer this simple-minded trash to 
The Moon Is Down, which handles a kindred theme with portentous 
philosophy and stuffed characterization. Both plays, of course, are 
trying to do something that the screen can do much better; and a 
screen version of the second has since arrived in town. Wild horses will 
not drag me to see it, or to read the book from which both must be de- 
rived — such is the obstinacy bred of utter boredom in the theatre. 

This summer’s picture of London would be incomplete without the 
background of the parks, where the County Council with C. B. Coch- 
ran’s help and CEMA’s backing is presenting opera and ballet in a big 
way. The old Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park carries on by day- 
light, and by choosing its plays skilfully conceals the loss of glamor 
that it had in former floodlit evenings. I saw a good revival of Tobias 
and the Angel in late June. The new and larger theatres are north and 
south of the river, in Victoria Park and Brockwell Park, where two or 
three thousand people can be entertained on a fine evening. No at- 
tempt will be made for the present to show drama in these parks. 
There is room for a full orchestra and the amplification works well. 
This year’s seasons have been successful so far, and they have money- 
making possibilities at low prices, for the authorities have no expenses 
at other times of year. But to all organizers of open-air entertainment 
and builders of open-air theatres I would say: look at the history of the 
stage and consider why and how the proscenium and curtain became a 
part of it. These trappings are not only unnecessary to open-air thea- 
tre, but are a positive nuisance to the show. Both opera and ballet can 
be very well presented without them — and, it may be added, without 
the scenery which the companies bring with them and which bears so 
ill the glare of sunlight. The director for the open-air must study all 
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the conditions of the Elizabethan theatre; one of them is to put the 
popular audience in front where it enlivens the performers, and an- 
other is to extend the stage in bow fashion so that spectators gather 
around it on three sides. To make a giant Punch-and-Judy show facing 
an auditorium disposed in depth is just the wrong way to set about the 
problem. But essentially the open-air theatre by daylight has much 
more to recommend it than the floodlit mock-theatre in which it 
originated some years ago. Our earlier habits of playgoing and extra 
daylight hours will make it also a permanent feature of social life. It 
is therefore worth-while, even in the English climate, to build up audi- 
toriums and stages for this delightful if uncertain use. 

a A x * * 

Autumn addendum: Summer has always been ‘the season’ in 
London, but with the times so out of joint, production follows no fixed 
course. Plays come and go throughout the year with little regard to 
prewar cycles. As winter approaches, new plays are promised while old 
standbys such as Blithe Spirit, Quiet Wedding and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner go on apparently forever. Among recent entrants were 
James Bridie’s Mr. Bolfry; a new stage version of War and Peace; and 
Lottie Dundass by Enid Bagnold, author of Serena Blandish, in which 
Dame Sybil Thorndike played the lead as the mother of a young 
would-be actress threatened with insanity. H. M. Tennent, Ltd., one 
of London’s most important producing organizations, of which 
‘Binckie’ Beaumont is head, has seven major productions running, a 
group worth listing as it includes three of London’s six longest run 
plays — Blithe Spirit, Watch on the Rhine and Flare Path — as well 
as a Classic repertory more extensive than anything the entire New 
York scene can offer: Congreve’s Love for Love with John Gielgud, 
Turgenev’s 4 Month in the Country with Michael Redgrave and 
Valerie Taylor, and Shaw’s Heartbreak House with Robert Donat, 
Edith Evans and Isabel Jeans. Its seventh play is Priestley’s They 
Came to a City, directed by Irene Hentsckel. Tennent’s new schedule 
includes a play called Cradle Song (not Sierra’s) by Kitty Black which 
John Gielgud may direct. Other managements have listed Maxwell 
Anderson’s Wingless Victory and a revival of Anna Christie with 
Frances Day. There are of course the usual covey of new and revived 
musicals, both home-grown and imported from America. Among the 
latter as ‘possibles’ might be listed Panama Hattie, Something for the 
Boys, Rosalinda and Oklahoma! — Editors’ Note 
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The Writer and the Film* 
DUDLEY NICHOLS 


uRS is the age of the specialist. In older times, before the Ma- 
O chine, men did specialize of course in the various arts and crafts 
-but those arts and crafts were not themselves subdivided into 
specialized functions. The man who painted did the whole job himself: 
he was a painter. So with the silversmith and the shoemaker and the 
sculptor. But the Machine changed all that. . . . in science and art 
we have become specialized, narrowing our fields of study and work 
because those fields have grown too enormous for the single mind to 
embrace. We are all specialized, for better or worse, and it is only 
natural that the one new art form which the Machine has produced 
should be the most highly specialized of all. For the motion picture 7s 
an art form, whether it be so regarded or not. 

By rights this new art form should be controlled by individuals 
who include all functions in themselves. They should be film-makers. 
But the functions are too diversified and complex to be handled by 
the creative energy of one individual, so we break them down into 
separate crafts — writing, directing, photography, scenic designing, 
optical printing and camera effects, cutting and assembly of film, com- 
posing music, recording, mixing and re-recording, the making of dis- 
solves and fades and other transitions: into an immense field of works 
which require the closest and most harmonious collaboration to pro- 
duce excellent results. 

This in effect is detrimental to film as an art form and an obstacle 
to the development of artists who wish to work in film. . . . It tends 
to destroy that individuality of style which is the mark of any su- 
perior work of art. Individual feeling gets lost in the complicated 
process and standardized products come off the assembly line. I make 
these remarks by way of preface to point out that there is only one 
way to overcome the impediments — and that is to learn the whole 
process, to be a master craftsman within the factory system; to be, in 


*This is part of an introduction to Twenty Best Films, edited by John Gassner and Mr. 
Nichols. It appears through their courtesy and that of Crown Publishers. The book is now 
on the presses and will be launched early this winter. 
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short, a film-maker first and a writer or director or whatever-you- 
will afterwards. 

Of course this poses a dilemma: one cannot under our present sys- 
tem make films without first learning to make films: and the only 
way to learn film-making is by making films. Hence by subterfuge of 
one sort or another one must enter the field as a specialized apprentice 
and try to learn all the other specialized functions, so that the in- 
dividual may return to his specialty with the full equipment of an 
artist. A screenwriter should have knowledge of direction, of cutting, 
of all the separate functions before his imagination and talent can be 
geared effectively and skilfully to his chosen line of work. Fortunately 
we are none of us so competent as we might be, if for no other reason 
than that Hollywood is too bent on turning out films to take the time 
to train its artisans to the top of their bent. As a result there is al- 
ways room for the interested new worker. A writer can find a place, 
even without knowing much about film-making, and if he has a secret 
star he may glitter into sudden prominence even without knowing the 
slightest thing about film-making. 

Hollywood is used to taking works of fiction in other forms and 
translating them into film; and for this and other reasons the talented 
writer does not feel encouraged to write directly for the screen. This is 
to be regretted because the screenplay might easily become a fascinat- 
ing new form of literature, provided the studio heads acquired suffi- 
cient taste to recognize and desire literary quality. Yet there have 
been, there are, and there will continue to be written, screenplays of 
quality and sincerity; but that is only because of the dogged efforts of 
writers and directors who set themselves high goals and persist fre- 
quently against their own material interests. 

There is one other circumstance which makes it difficult for the 
screenplay to be enjoyed as a literary form in itself: it is not and never 
can be a finished product. It is a step, the first and most important 
step, in the process of making a film. One might also say that a play 
is not a finished product for the theatre; yet a play relies entirely on 
the word; idea, character and action are projected by means of the 
word; and a skilful playreader can enjoy wonderful performances 
within the theatre of his own imagination. The screenplay is far less 
a completed thing than the play, for the skilled screenwriter is think- 
ing continuously in terms of film as well as of the word. The film- 
writer must be a film-maker at heart, and a film-maker thinks and 
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lives and works in film. That is the goal, the end-result — eight or ten 
thousand feet of negative patched together to reproduce, upon its un- 
reeling, an illusion of a particular kind and quality. It is that illusion 
which the film-maker — and in this instance the filmwriter — is pur- 
suing when he begins to gather together his first nebulous conception. 

The truth is that a motion picture undergoes a series of creations: 

first it is a novel, short story or a conception in the mind of the screen- 
writer. That is the point of departure. Next the filmwriter takes the 
first plunge toward the finished negative by building the story in 
screenplay form. This rough draft, at least in the case of the present 
writer, will undergo two or three revisions, each reaching nearer the 
peculiar demands of cinema. With luck the director, who must have 
an equal sympathy for the drama to be unfolded, will be near at hand 
during the groundwork, contributing cinematic ideas here and there, 
many of which will not appear in the script but will be remembered or 
recorded in other notes to be used when the time comes. 

Ordinarily, when all ideas of cinematic treatment have been un- 
earthed and the final draft completed, the writer’s work is ended and 
the creation of the projected film moves on into the hands of the direc- 
tor and other specialists; which is most unfortunate for the writer, for 
his education ceases in the middle of an uncompleted process. Let us, 
however, follow along with the writer who is able to follow the progress 
toward film. The second creation of the film is in its casting, which can 
help or hinder the designed illusion. The novelist is a fortunate artist 
who creates his characters out of the flesh-and-spirit of his own imagi- 
nation; they need never be distorted by being embodied by living be- 
ings who necessarily have other traits and characteristics. But the 
playwright and the filmwriter must have real persons to present his 
characters — and identity is not to be found. There have been ideal 
casts but even the most perfect will alter indefinably the shape and 
mood and meaning of an imagined drama. Now each of the actors 
chosen must create his part of the film; and the sum of their parts 
creates another phase of the film. Implicated in this is the personality 
of the director, who creates the film by combining (in his own style 
which may not be the style of the writer) the contributions of the 
writer and actors. 

It is at this point that a peculiar thing occurs, which must be un- 
derstood to discriminate between the stage and screen. I have never 
seen this pointed out before, even by film-workers, and it needs to be 
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set down; stage and screen are entirely different media because the 
audience participates in quite opposite ways. The theatre — and I use 
the term to embrace both stage and screen — demands an audience. 
It is not complete without its audience and even derives much of its 
power from its audience. Every stage actor knows this and has ex- 
perienced it. The audience identifies itself with the actor, its collective 
emotions rush out in sympathy or buffet against him with antipathy 
like an unseen electric discharge — which increases the actor’s po- 
tential so to speak, permitting him to give back his feelings with in- 
creased power, which again returns to him, like the oscillating dis- 
charge of an electric machine. It is these heightened moments that 
create unforgettable experiences in the theatre when the drama is 
great both in its literary power and in its acting. Here the relationship 
between the actor and the audience is direct and the intelligent actor 
can grow by what he experiences, just as the audience does. 

Now curiously this does not at all exist in the cinema; but it does 
exist at the stage of cinema-making we are discussing. On the stage of 
a film-studio the actor still has an audience, though a small one: the 
half-hundred people who comprise ‘the crew’ — grips, juicers, cam- 
eramen, script girl, and all the familiar others. But if he acts in such a 
style as to affect this audience solely he is lost, for his actual audience 
is miles away and they will see him only through the uncaring single 
eye of the camera that looks on like a tripod man from Mars. The sig- 
nificant thing is that at this point there is an invisible transition taking 
place that will break all the rules of the stage and impose new ones. 

The actors are creating a film, not a stageplay, even though it ap- 
pears they are making a stageplay. We are not cameras, we are living 
beings, and we cannot see things with the detachment of a lens. In the 
early days of sound-film I observed many failures because this was not 
understood. The action seemed good on the sound-stage, but it did 
not come off on the screen. .. . 

Unthinking people speak of the motion picture as the medium of 
‘action’; the truth is that the stage is the medium of action while the 
screen is the medium of reaction. It is through identification with the 
person acted upon on the screen, and not with the person acting, that 
the film builds up its oscillating power with an audience. This is 
understood instinctively by the expert film-makers, but to my knowl- 
edge it has never been formulated. At any emotional crisis of a film, 
when a character is saying something which profoundly affects an- 
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DUDLEY NICHOLS, director Jean Renoir (left) and Charles Laughton 
confer on This Land Is Mine, which Mr. Nichols wrote and produced. 
The script will appear in Twenty Best Film Plays, edited by John Gassner 
and Dudley Nichols. From the latter’s introduction the accompanying ar- 
ticle is drawn and the following explanation (in excerpt) of how This Land /s 
Mine grew in his and Jean Renoir’s mind: ‘We were dissatisfied with the 
films against Fascism we had seen, because they all seemed distortions 
which dealt only with the surface of evil . . . we knew we had to deal in 
ideas . . . and that was not easy; because ideas need words for their ex- 
pression and an excess of words is a stumbling-block to good cinema tech- 
nique. All this while our imaginations were at work . . . we began to 
clothe our ideas in characters. At first the characters had little life. But 
gradually they took on more human traits and eccentricities and the ideas 
which had begotten them began to sink out of sight into their hearts. Once 
the work had progressed this far the drama began to create itself. ¢ 
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THIS IS THRE ARMY 


The Yanks of ‘ Yip Yip Yaphank’ bring their performance to a close and pre- 


pare to embark for ‘over there’. The scene is from the Warner Brothers 
mounting of this war’s great army show, This /s the Army. With all the re- 
sources of Hollywood cum technicolor and in true film fashion, the Irving 
Berlin salutes to the soldiers of both wars are tied together in a fabricated 
plot that permits the introduction of hero and heroine and Kate Smith. The 
Berlin songs are now seventeen in number, and there is enough of ‘the boys’ 

their singing, dancing, stage fooling and inbred gallantry - to send the 
American audience away both humble and proud. Its dollars will fill the 
treasury of the Army Emergency Relief, to which the film’s profits go. 
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TWO SCENES which the film version of Watch on the Rhine creates from 
mere suggestions in Lillian Hellman’s original stage play. Above, the Muller 
family wait at the Mexican border for the train which is to take them into 
the land of free and happy people, away, they hope, from Europe’s terror. 
Below, a sinister card party in the German Embassy at Washington. Bette 
Davis is the screen Sara Muller. Paul Lukas repeats his distinguished stage 
role, and Lucile Watson, George Coulouris, Frank Wilson, Eric Roberts are 
also from the original cast. Herman Shumlin directs, as he did the play. 
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LESLIE HOWARD IN SPITFIRE 


There is tragic appropriateness in Leslie Howard’s last role and last film pro- 
duction before his loss over the European theatre of war in a plane that 
failed to report to its destination. Spitfire tells the story of R. J. Mitchell 
who designed the great fighter plane that saved Great Britain and its capital 
during the blitz. The inventor, played by Mr. Howard, is seen above, 
demonstrating a model of the plane to a board of sceptical experts. 
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other, it is to this second character that the camera instinctively roves, 
perhaps in close-up; and it is then that the hearts of the audience 
quiver and open in release, or rock with laughter or shrink with pain, 
leap to the screen and back again in swift growing vibrations. The 
great actors of the stage are actors; of the screen, re-actors. 

If anyone doubts this let him study his own emotions when viewing 

a good film; an experienced film-maker can do this automatically at 
the first showing of a film, but very likely others will have to go a sec- 
ond time, or check it over in mental review. I recently did this with 
some lay friends after a showing of Noel Coward’s /n Which We Serve, 
and it was illuminating to find out they had been most deeply moved 
by reactions, almost never by actions: the figure of a woman when she 
gets news her husband has been lost at sea, the face of an officer when 
told his wife has died. . . . In the same film one of the most affecting 
scenes was the final one where the captain bids goodbye to the re- 
mainder of his crew; and while this appears to be action, the camera 
shrewdly presented it as reaction. It is the faces of the men, as they 
file past, that we watch, reaction to the whole experience even in their 
laconic voices and in the weary figure of the captain. 
* * * * * 

Screen plays are not complete works in themselves; they are blue- 
prints of projected films. Many factors may have intervened to make 
finished films different from the designed illusion, for better or worse. 
The most noticeable feature of a skilful screenplay is its terseness and 
bareness. This is because the eye is not there, the eye which fills 
and enriches. Nor does the screenwriter waste time with much de- 
scriptive matter or detailing of photographic moods. These have all 
been discussed at length with the director, art director and others. It 
is the writer’s job to invent a story in terms of cinema or to translate 
an existing story into terms of cinema. He creates an approximate 
continuity of scenes and images, suggesting cinematic touches where 
he can. He will write ‘close-up’ of a character without setting down 
the most important thing, which is what that character is feeling 
during that close-up. That is because the context clearly shows what 
the character is supposed to be experiencing. The director will take 
care of that. If he is an artist the director will submit the actor to that 
experience while photographing the close-up, by playing the actual 
scene out of range of camera. 

Writing for the screen, if long practiced, also seduces one to write 
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dialogue in a synoptic fashion, which may show itself to the eye when 
printed on a page, but should never reveal itself to the ear when 
spoken from the screen. Stage dialogue, no matter how wonderful in 
quality, cannot be directly shifted to the screen; it must be condensed, 
synopsized. The reason is obvious: on stage the actor depends for 
projection largely upon the word: on screen he relies upon visual pro- 
jection. And it is hard to describe visual projection in a screenplay; 
that must be left to the director and cast. 

* ok * * * 

It is not easy to trace the origin of a story. It is easier to say that 
a work of fiction happens. But that is not exact, for a story comes in- 
to existence because of some inner necessity of the individual. Every 
human being contains creative energy, he wants to make something. 
. . . A story-teller is passionately interested in human beings and 
their endless conflicts with their fates, and he is filled with desire to 
make some intelligible arrangement out of the chaos of life, just as the 
chairmaker desires to make some useful and beautiful arrangement 
out of wood. Frustrate those creative desires in man and his forces 
will be turned toward destruction: for energy cannot remain unex- 
pended, it is not static, it must swing one way or another. 

That is one aspect of the motivation of the story-teller. Another 
motive is the desire to entertain, to communicate one’s own personal- 
ity by holding the delighted attention of others. This might appear to 
be nothing more than egotism, yet it can rise above self and have an 
exalted purpose. Jesus of Nazareth could have chosen simply to ex- 
press Himself in moral precepts; but like a great poet He chose the 
form of the parable, wonderful short stories that entertained and 
clothed the moral precept in an eternal form. It is not sufficient to 
catch man’s mind, you must also catch the imaginative faculties of 
his mind. 

Yet stories for the purpose of entertainment alone are common- 
place fiction and can only be redeemed by a dazzling style, a sheer 
delight in the materials of story-telling, a touch of the poet. The 
cinema is only in its infancy as an art form, and its usual fate so far 
has been to be used only for entertainment and making money. Be- 
cause it is a very costly medium it will continue to be employed for 
making money until money ceases to be the great desire of the people 
of the world. Most motion pictures are mere entertainment and ac- 
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cordingly the screenwriter can work only with half himself: his satis- 
faction must usually be in artistry of manner, skill in the way he ac- 
complishes his work, without much regard for the content of the film. 
For this reason the story of serious intention can rarely be written 
within a film studio; and for this reason serious writers in other fields, 
novelists and dramatists, have given great aid to the development of 
the cinema. For the powers-that-be will buy the film rights of a serious 
novel if it seems to have enough readers, and though the contents of 
the novel are sometimes perverted by film censorship or bad taste, 
enough remains to make a notable motion picture. But the screen- 
writer who desires to make an original work has no readers, at least not 
for the projected story. If the story proposes to make a serious state- 
ment beyond mere entertaining it will seem off the beaten track and 
the writer will very likely meet opposition. It is for this reason and this 
reason alone that so few stories of any account originate within Holly- 
wood. In France before the war the film-makers were largely their 
own entrepreneurs and for this reason produced many brilliant origi- 
nal works. They were story-tellers functioning freely in the new 
medium of film. 

Nevertheless the serious film-writer cannot resign himself to Holly- 
wood’s barriers against original work designed for the screen. The 
average Hollywood entrepreneur is an intelligent man, and it is up to 
writers and directors to prove to him that films which probe into the 
chaos of life can be successful. John Ford made The Informer in spite 
of studio resistance; even after its completion it was held to be a 
failure and a waste of money by certain entrepreneurs. But the film 
did go out and make a profit. There was an audience for the realistic 
film. In spite of this and other instances I will say in all fairness that 
usually the studio heads have been right and the film-makers wrong: 
because usually the film-makers have not measured up to their task 
and their responsibilities when granted freedom. They have not 
measured up or they have wanted both money and freedom, which are 
incompatible. It is an axiom that no one will pay you to be a free artist. 
You are hired for profit — that is common sense. Very well, then, you 
must stop working for salary, you must devote yourself to the task 
in hand as do the novelist and dramatist, and only be recompensed if 
the film makes a profit. Economically I believe the writer and director 
will fare even better with this arrangement than under the salary 
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system. Spiritually they will become whole men and work with 


integrity. 
k * * ok * 

If there is one grave fault in the approach of Hollywood to a story, 
it is the tendency to regard a story as an invention, as something 
cleverly contrived, with the accent on a novel arrangement of actions 
rather than on characters. A story is always characters, imagined 
people who take on a life of their own, plus what is in the back of the 
mind of the author. As the cinema becomes more concerned with 
human character we shall have better films and a truer approach to 
comedy as well as tragedy. In the main, Hollywood has hardly touched 
humor yet, still relying to a large extent on the ‘gag’, which as some- 
one has said ‘is the wig of wit and not the real hair which grows close 
to the brain’. 

I have not attempted to explain the ‘secrets’ of screenwriting — 
because there are no secrets. There are certain prescribed forms, but 
the forms are not final. Others will come along and do better work as 
we come to understand more clearly the peculiar demands of cinema. 
Meanwhile those people who may become interested in screenwriting 
as a vocation must study the best examples of screenplays available 
and then have a try at it themselves. . . . 

We try to formulate a classical form for the cinema but there are 
no final rules. Film continuity can be as broken and erratic as a dream, 
if it is a potent dream and by some inner need requires that sort of 
continuity. There are really no rules, in spite of what Hollywood will 
tell you. A film in its continuity is a stream of images and if they 
combine into an exciting intelligible whole you have accomplished 
your purpose. Most film technique today is very imperfect, as we are 
still groping for the pure form. The cinema is still a giant in chains and 
a giant who has not even yet stood up and shaken his chains. Those 
chains are censorship, commercialism, monopoly, specialization — all 
the faults that are indigenous to industry and not just characteristic of 
the cinema. If control of film production should fall into the hands of 
government, any government, the old chains will be struck off only 
to be replaced by heavier ones. And because of the potent propaganda 
effect of film that is a danger. No art, including this wonderful new 
medium, can serve one set of ideas: it must be free or perish. 
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Danchenko Directs 
Notes on The Three Sisters 


I“ THE spring, shortly after the death of Nemirovitch Danchenko, 
THEATRE ARTS received the following article from Vladimir Glebov, 
Assistant Director of the Moscow Art Theatre. It came in the form 
ofa ten-page telegram, but even so it was too late for the June issue 
which was already on the press, and it did not fit into the special ma- 
terial of the summer issues. So far as Danchenko’s memory is con- 
cerned, this lapse of time is of no importance. He was one of the best 
beloved of the world’s theatre directors, known far beyond the prov- 
ince of the Moscow Art Theatre of which, with Stanislavski, he was 
co-founder. He will be long remembered wherever unflagging devotion 
to the theatre, the highest ideals and remarkable achievement are 
treasured. So, although this article would have had a special timeliness 
last spring, when Katharine Cornell was setting out from New York 
on her tour, yet Danchenko’s notes on his approach to the production 
of Chekhov’s timeless play are as important as ever not only for The 
Three Sisters but for all great classic plays. 

‘Vladimir Nemirovitch Danchenko,’ writes Vladimir Glebov, ‘left 
behind him plays, fiction, memoirs, essays on the theatre and the art 
of acting. His essay on Anton Chekhov’s The Three Sisters gives a good 
idea of Danchenko’s fundamental principles as a stage artist. Dan- 
chenko was intimate with Chekhov and in close artistic harmony with 
him. Here is a part of what he said?’ 

Once again the Moscow Art Theatre faces the task of staging a 
play by Anton Chekhov. It is a difficult but a noble labor, one to 
which the theatre must devote all its art and all its energies. It must 
discard all traditions, for a repetition of one of our own productions 
is among the worst of theatre evils. To perpetuate outworn theatrical 
traditions is to halt the development of art. Workers in the field of art 
may grow old but art itself must be perennially young. 

There are plays which the theatre comprehends organically and 
instinctively. These are modern plays. Such was the case with our 
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first production of The Three Sisters, at a time when actors and pro- 
ducer alike were all essentially Chekhov-minded. Chekhov was a part 
of them; he lived within them. They shared his emotions and his 
preoccupations. It was, therefore, comparatively easy to find the 
atmosphere which constitutes the principal charm of the production. 

But today this play can by no stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered modern and in working out its production the theatre must 
rely solely on art. What formerly came intuitively must now be de- 
termined consciously. The theatre must go forward both in its revela- 
tion and in its theatrical simplicity. The theatre is, therefore, con- 
fronted with the plain, one might say, artistically honest duty of 
treating this play as if it were new, with an entirely fresh artistic 
approach. 

Chekhov is lyrical. But the main thing is to comprehend and dis- 
close the most profound of Chekhov’s thoughts and not his lyricism, 
which will come of itself from the mood, circumstance and surrounding 
atmosphere. 

At first glance it may appear that the words of The Three Sisters 
are nothing unusual and are without significance — just the ordinary 
language of Russian intellectuals. But it is the duty of theatrical art 
to delve into the source of events and discover their causes, and when 
we delve deeply into the play’s events, it becomes clear that the_life 
of the time was full of dark spots which engendered discontent and 
demanded expression. Life in a provincial town of old Russia, where 
the action of The Three Sisters takes place, was full of minor common- 
places. These were not enough to fill people’s lives; they hungered for 
something which they lacked and so their minds were preoccupied with 
thoughts of better things, of joy, of labor, of a new world outlook, of 
* the life of the future. Everything distant seemed better, purer, brighter 
than the life at hand and everyone was drawn to that remote distance. 
Their lives were joyless, dull, bereft of poetry, but they did not betray 
this directly and seemed cheerful enough. Yet they had only to fore- 
gather at a picnic, say, or at home and they began to talk about a 
better life. They would argue heatedly and weep because life was so 
hard. Sensitive souls felt this especially keenly, and all Chekhov’s 
people are sensitive with the exception of Natasha and Protopopov. 

Everything would have been different if the attitude toward labor, 
art, science had been what it was twenty years later. Andrei would 
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then have been a professor and the others, too, would have achieved 
their aspirations. Their lives were twisted, vague, involved, without 
flavor, without lyricism or poetry. Accordingly, subtle souls like the 
‘three sisters’ yearned for Moscow where they believed salvation lay. 
Everything is built on this theme: spring enchantment; life is superb; 
everything is young and splendid. But in the end there is nothing left. 
'. . . The Three Sisters is the play of a realistic poet — not just a 
realist, not a commonplace but a poetic realist. 

Chekhov’s poetry may be compared rather to a Tchaikowsky musi- 
cal production than to a drama of everyday life . . . the most vivid 
and essential feature of this play is its musicality. If you miss the right 
intonation ever so slightly everything is wrong, but when the intona- 
tion is musically correct everything is right. Every act of Chekhov’s 
plays has its own musical character, its own musical design. To use 
everyday language in Chekhov’s play would be wrong. His text is 
elevated and poetical. In its structure and resonance it is perhaps most 
closely akin to Pushkin. Though life in the play is prosaic and normal, 
the entire play has a poetic, musical quality not only in its language 
but in the emotional experiences of the characters. Even the characters 
that reflect the seamy, vulgar side of life are profoundly musical. 

Chekhov’s ‘semitones’ is a term one often hears, but it is a false 
term. By ‘semitone’ is usually meant the presentation of color or 
sound not in their full force. In that sense there are no ‘semitones’ in 
Chekhov. All his sounds are full but they have their own distinct hues 
and sounds, characteristic solely of Chekhov’s characters. 

In the course of our work on the play at the Moscow Art Theatre 
Chekhov’s stylistic features were revealed gradually. He has no heroes. 
His epoch was not heroic. Heroes of that period lived illegally. Not one 
of Chekhov’s characters is really positive. There are no tragic types 
nor is anyone extraordinary. All his personages are simple but not 
vulgarly so. Moderation is one of the most precious qualities of Chek- 
hov’s style. 

Chekhov has his definite pauses. They usually come where one 
scene fragment passes into another. In his plays reality and the theat- 
rical merge. 

These are some of Chekhov’s stylistic features as poet and drama- 
tist. Brushstrokesof this kind, sometimesalmost impalpable, distinguish 
all his work. The sum total of these minute details creates the style of a 
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play. . . . To grasp the style of a Chekhov play synthetically, one 
must first fall in love with it. 

In many of our theatres it seems to be all springtime and joy. The 
actors’ voices are cheerful, merry, resonant, and this is popular with 
that section of the public that likes what can be understood without 
thought or effort. But this is flamboyant poster art. Our art is to take 
not the form but the essence of things and to proceed from this with 
the utmost restraint. If there is the slightest loss of directness you get 
only posters. Subtract ever so little and the result is tedium. One must 
find the synthesis in which all the things essential for the reproduction 
of the author’s thought are combined. Finding the living simplicity is 
a great deal but it is not everything. This living simplicity must be 
converted into theatrical simplicity. In other words, it must be com- 
municated to the audience. 

Latterly, three ‘truths’ have become an essential part of produc- 
tion at the Moscow Art Theatre: social truth, that is our understand- 
ing of the play’s events and characters in the light of modern Soviet 
world outlook; vital or psychological truth, truth that is the creation 
on the stage of a living individual in every situation; and lastly, 
theatrical truth which unites all the immutable laws of theatre con- 
vention and which dictates the use of specific means of expression and 
determines style and genre. 

An actor often plays intelligently and well but monotonously be- 
cause his performance is bereft of theatrical ardor. The peak of our 
realistic art is life so deeply infused with intrinsic content that there 
is no need to act and yet everything is superb. The fundamentals of 
this art are deeply rooted in our actors. Thanks to it, they unerringly 
seize the author’s tone and style, convey his thought faithfully and 
establish correct proportions. The result is the general mood, and then 
one may say that the performance is good — yet even this is not the 
end. It is not creation. Something more is needed. The imagination of 
the actor and the director must work in unison. . . . In creative art 
we must seek real, not artificial, living. The art of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, like that of every theatre, must be perennially young and 
perpetually progressive. 
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Count on Lt. John Mason Brown, critic-on-leave from the Worl/d-Telegram, a 
former editor of THEATRE ARTS, now in the Navy, to be very much on deck for 
‘the biggest show in history’ and to have the job of telling the participants 
how they are doing. At the microphone, above, on one of the men-of-war that 
took part in the invasion of Sicily, he keeps the men aboard informed of the 
progress of the attack in which they are engaged. Lt. Brown’s broadcasts 
to the ship’s company began on the way over, Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk 
believing that ‘if a man is willing to die for his country, he has a right to be in 
the know’. The scripts included not only last-minute developments at home 
and in the war zones but a variety of feature items — personality sketches, 
historical background material, verses and jokes. During the actual attack, 
Lt. Brown watched the show from the Admiral’s bridge and wrote his review 
in action and under fire. The blow-by-blow broadcasts will be gathered into 
a book entitled To 4/] Hands: An Amphibious Adventure. 
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Above, Brooks Atkinson, critic-on-leave of The New | 
York Times, tells an hilarious story as he rides somewhere 
over China (to which he is assigned as a war correspond- 
ent) in the personal plane of Lt. Gen. Joseph (Joe) Stil- 
well. From left to right, above, are Robert Martin of the 
United Press, Gen. Stilwell, Mr. Atkinson, Brig. Gen. 
William Bergin, Teddy White of Time and Life and 
Norman Soong of the China Central News . dgenc. y. To the 
left, Morton Eustis, THEATRE ARTS’ associate editor, 
who reports on Josephine Baker in the accompanying 
letter. After serving in North Africa, from which this 
photograph comes, Lt. Eustis and his liv ely peep were in 
the van of the attack on Sicily and the swift end-run 
that captured Palermo and the western half of the island. 
For his part in this action he was awarded the Silver Star. 

















Double Feature in North Africa 


Josephine Baker and An Air Raid 


Several months ago a note from Lt. Eustis said that thts letter was 
in the mail. Even its late arrival does not lessen its interest as a 
part of the record of the theatre and the war. — Editors’ Note 


EAR Mrs. Isaacs: 

You might be interested to hear about the double-feature 
show we had at camp last night — one starring ‘Josephine Baker — 
in person’, the other a host of featured players manning the ack-ack 
guns and an unidentified number of Jerry planes. 

The first show started as scheduled at 8 p.m., on an improvised 
wooden stage at one corner of a dusty drill field “somewhere in North 
Africa’. Several thousand soldiers sat on the ground in a semicircle 
around the stage. Most of them had been sitting there for almost an 
hour, watching the sunset, reading or just chewing the fat. A gramo- 
phone attached to loud speakers provided tinny music. 

I can’t give away the location of the camp — that would be ‘mili- 
tary information’ though I’m quite sure the enemy knows just where 
we are! — but I can at least tell you that from the field in which we 
sat you could see the landscape for miles around and that the setting, 
geographically speaking, was extraordinarily dramatic. 

It was a clear night. The sky had a golden tint. Back of the distant 
mountains it was already turning grey. The pyramidal tents which 
dotted the landscape stood out in black relief. 

On the stage a Negro soldier swing band was tuning up. Miss 
Baker was getting into costume in a tent just back of it. 

‘Bet you we'll have another air raid tonight,’ a soldier behind me 
remarked. 

‘Bet you we won’t,’ his friend answered. 

‘One hundred francs.’ 

o &.’ 

There had been an air raid the night before — not actually aimed 
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at our camp but near enough for us to get a good, grandstand view. 

A sergeant M.C. started off the show by introducing the orchestra 
and giving the audience a brief program note on Josephine Baker’s 
background. Miss Baker, he told us, had been very ill for a year and a 
half at some North African resort. The moment she was well she in- 
sisted, against her doctor’s advice, on making an extended tour of all 
the American camps in North Africa, donating her services to the 
cause of entertaining the troops. ‘So let’s give Josephine a great big 
hand.’ 

Miss Baker, in a flamboyant costume of vertical purple and red 
stripes, with a flowing skirt and puffed sleeves, swept onto the stage 
and up to the mike. She looked the audience over, smiled mischie- 
vously, gave an impudent wiggle, kicked a feot in the air, disclosing a 
shapely leg through a slit in the skirt; then, as a gasp of pleasure 
rippled through the audience, she stood delightedly waving at ‘the 
boys’. The ‘boys’, needless to say, roared their approval. 

Her first number was an American ditty as sly and insinuating as 
the curves, bumps and contortions of the dusky ‘Vedette’ herself, 
‘La Grande Vedette Americaine’, as she was billed in the heyday of 
her fame in Paris. I remember seeing her at the Casino de Paris with 
Maurice Chevalier — before the crash of ’29 — the toast of the 
fashionable world. 

Here she was years later, on a platform in one corner of a dusty 
field in Africa — no older apparently, no less dextrous in putting over 
a song, in punctuating every line with an appropriate twist of her 
body — standing them up in the aisles (literally and to roars of dis- 
approval from the soldiers seated in the rear) and holding the audience 
with as much ease as if both she and they had all the facilities of a 
comfortable theatre at their disposal. I doubt, too, if Miss Baker ever 
had a more genuinely and vociferously appreciative audience, and her 
evident enjoyment of the furore she was creating was as infectious as 
the lilt of her strident voice and the brazen strut with which she sidled 
about the stage. 

Two more encores, one French and one American, two more swing 
interludes by the band, then Miss Baker reappeared in a tight-fitting, 
low-cut evening dress of green and gold —cheers and whistles of 
delight — and told us she was going to sing a song describing the 
plight of the American soldier in Africa who knows but a few words 
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of French and is unable to express his feelings to a French girl — ‘trés 
mignon, mais oui!’ The song, “Darling, je vous aime beaucoup’, had a 
catchy, rollicking tune with gay and idiotic lyrics. It ‘wowed’ the 
audience, and Miss Baker broke into an encore, leaving the mike and 
parading before the footlights. 

‘Uh huh! You win!’ the soldier back of me exclaimed. 

“There she goes!’ another voice broke out. 

A stream of red tracers was shooting up into the sky a few miles 
away, making a pattern that just framed the stage. It might have 
been a number specially staged for the grand finale. The air-raid siren 
wailed out in the distance — near at hand, the camps’ bugle. The 
footlights went out. A voice over the loud speaker — ‘Air raid! Air 
raid! Disperse into the fields at once.’ 

‘Damn it all’, a soldier said, ‘this is the second show those 
Jerries have broken up. Come on, let’s go.’ 

The soldier audience dispersed quickly and quietly into the ad- 
jacent fields where they lay down, their heads cocked up so they could 
see what was going on. Another officer and I found a spot just below 
the crest of a hill from which we could view the whole scene. We sat 
there leaning against some branches of low scrub, watching the ‘second 
feature’. 

The ack-ack was spitting from all directions, the red tracers con- 
verging over the target area, where they exploded in a flash of white 
light. The muffled, steady ‘rat tat tat’ of the machine guns was 
broken occasionally by the crack of a larger calibre gun, the steady 
effect of the tracers suddenly altered by a burst of heavy black smoke 
as a heavy shell exploded. 

The whole scene seemed unreal and curiously remote. You watched 
it with complete detachment but with the same type of fascination, 
though doubly intense, that you viewed the infinitely less dramatic 
show in the World’s Fair Lagoon. 

A full moon, rising in a golden ball, lit up the incredible setting. 

Then, as suddenly as it started, the show closed. The ‘all clear’ 
bugle sounded at the camp. Josephine Baker took up where she left 
off! ‘Ca c’est Paris’ in La Baker’s best style — a few more songs — 
then ‘God Save the King’, the ‘Marseillaise’, ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ — and that show also was over. 
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Alicia Markova 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


F° nearly five years Alicia Markova has danced for American 
audiences, first with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and then as 
prima ballerina of the Ballet Theatre. When she made her first 
visit here in 1938 as a principal of the Massine company — just formed 
in a split of the post-Diaghilef Ballet Russe — she was England’s star 
dancer and its first ballerina. Behind her lay four years with Diaghilef, 
a long campaign and a chief role in the development of England’s 
own indigenous ballet, and two years of her own ballet company, 
formed and headed jointly with Anton Dolin. America was new land 
to conquer, but she was ready. There would be no role a hint of which 
could not be found earlier in her career, no challenge which could not 
be met with what she knew or had the capacity and force to feel out. 

The first triumphs here were won in the classic masterpieces, Les 
Sylphides, Swan Lake, Giselle. An English ballerina was able to do 
what no one had done in America since the days of Pavlowa: to bring 
completely to life the sy/phide of the ballet blanc. The phantom woman 
— lovely but enchanted, tender but beyond reach — of whom the 
romantic dreamed and whom the Russian grafted onto princess stock, 
it was to this image that Markova brought a mask reminiscent of 
Pavlowa in its dark, withdrawn sorrow, an immaculate style and a 
wholly persuasive immersion in the role. To take sylph, swan princess, 
sugar-plum fairy or even Giselle at their face value may seem a little 
silly today, but that is precisely what one did when Markova danced 
these roles. For those who became self-conscious about it, there was 
an easy out: these were classics, alive today not for what they said 
but how they said it, and Markova was a special embodiment, a 
twentieth-century avatar, of their spirit. 

There were good reasons for attaching the dancer to the classic 
repertory. Alicia Marks had been adopted as a child into the direct 
line of descent, studying at the Chelsea studio of Serafine Astafieva, 
once a shining light of the Imperial Ballet. When Diaghilef, by a de- 
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ALICIA MARKOVA 


cision that united generosity and intuition, took her into his company 
at the age of fourteen, changed her hair-do and Russianized her name, 
he put her under the Cechettis, and her teachers were also to include 
Lubov Egorova and Nicolas Legat. Their instruction and the con- 
stant tuition by example and practice that goes with membership in 
a great ballet company fell on ready ground. It was clear that, what- 
ever difficulties the ingrained English reserve might raise — and this 
was to be a problem — the young dancer would become a master of 
ballet language and technique. Precision and purity were already 
evident and a line that one English critic was later to call as fine as 
Ingres’. If certain exceptions could be taken to the body, they were 
those which had been taken to Taglioni’s. Within a range of physical 
variation larger than is popularly supposed, the dancer’s body is what 
her mind and feeling make it. The mind was there, an understanding 
of the rationale of body mechanics and academic practice that would 
lead her to say years later, ‘the way Cechetti taught, you couldn’t 
go wrong. You knew how and where to move, and why; how the arms, 
for example, should be related to shoulders and trunk. Dancers do not 
learn this today as they should. That is why they look badly on the 
stage.’ 

But technical mastery was only the first, necessary equipment. It 
had for its base a dancer’s feeling, rooted in an excellent sense of 
rhythm, of course, but also in a rarer and more paradoxical gift, an ear 
for dance. When André Levinson saw Markova (she was not yet 
fifteen) as the Nightingale of the Balanchine-Stravinsky ballet, her 
first original role, he noted at once the ‘exquisite musical phrasing’ 
with which she danced. It has been a constant in her style ever since. 
Music flows into and through the movement; the dancer is ready for 
it, rides its crest and stays with it to the end. Herein lies much of the 
secret of the effect of electric precision which she imparts. Other 
dancers can be just as exact. But with Markova each note of move- 
ment has its own vibrato, and throughout there is the same subtle 
rubato that permeates the music from which ballet blanc received its 
vital spark. A feeling for music so intense and instinctive as this 
unlocks the passionate and even wildly romantic emotions that lie 
within the frequently sentimental and slipshod scores of nineteenth- 
century ballets. What is more, an acute musical intelligence stands 
guard, and a memory for note and orchestral color that works with 
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gramophone accuracy. Ballet conductors will testify that Alicia 
Markova cannot be fooled. She knows when a note has been dropped, 
an instrument omitted or exchanged. And she can spot a defaced score 
by ear. 

Into her classic roles, then, went perfection of idiom and style, 
an extraordinary lightness or da//on and a rightness of mood. There 
was point indeed in thinking of Markova as a reincarnation of the bal- 
lerina ideal. But when an audience has fallen head over heels in love, 
its image tends to set, the artist to be typed. This practice, encouraged 
by traditional ballet organization, reached its zenith in Russia. In the 
days of ‘imperial’ ballet, a prima ballerina was that and that only. To 
step off her pinnacle or so much as to bend was unthinkable. ‘Even in 
practice,’ Markova says, ‘the ballerina never allowed her knees to 
touch the floor. A full or even a half p/ié would do great harm. As for 
dancing in bare feet... !’ 

It was the ballerina, in short, that counted, not the role. To be ad- 
mired and adored as such undoubtedly has its personal satisfactions. 
But Alicia Markova had bigger game in mind all along the way. 
American audiences caught their first hint of this fact in Massine’s 
Rouge et Noir and with it some glimpse of a variety of style and ex- 
pression that in England had ranged from the Bluebird variations to 
a barefoot role in Ninette de Valois’ Narcissus and Echo, from Princess 
Aurora to some downright blackbottom in Frederick Ashton’s Negro 
ballet, High Yallow. Markova’s role in Rouge et Noir was everything 
that a sy/ph or a wili should not be, a modern statement — if you 
please — of what the romantic’s dream actually concealed beneath its 
lovely surface. ‘I went to Massine’, Markova said, ‘and asked him 
what I was supposed to be. He thought for a while and then replied, 
“You are one sweet lady and you are made to suffer.”’ Well, I soon 
found out that she wasn’t a “sweet lady”. . . . I watched the entire 
ballet as it was composed. When the libretto was finally written out, 
that helped too.’ 

Those who saw Rouge et Noir will recall the firm, deeply moving 
figure Markova created out of an elusive emotional core. Her method 
explains the achievement. First, there has to be an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What am I supposed to be?’ The choreographer tells one as 
much as he can, and there are other sources as well. The Pushkin 
poem, for instance, from which 4/eko and its gypsy, Zemphira, was 
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taken. Then there are one’s own answers. ‘With Juliet’? — Markova 
was thinking of her role in Antony Tudor’s new ballet — ‘I knew that 
tradition called for dark hair. But my own hair is dark, and I wanted 
Juliet to be herself, the person I felt her to be. I thought of her with 
red hair and a face different from my own, for which I could devise a 
makeup. When I took the idea to Antony Tudor, he said, “I don’t 
know. Let me see it in rehearsal. If it doesn’t seem right, we agree 
not to use it.” Well, it was right.’ 

Learning the role often begins with an outline from the choreog- 
rapher rather than a fully composed dance. The thing is built up 
jointly, the dancewright sketching, the dancer feeling her way. ‘I will 
do something and the choreographer will say, “That’s right; keep it 
in.” ’ The dancer must be equally responsive. ‘For Juliet, all the 
fingers, even the fourth, had to be curved inward. This didn’t come 
easily — you know the regular ballet position — but it was essential 
to the role.’ The choreographer may challenge the dancer’s resources 
to the full. ‘Rouge et Noir, you see, combined all the schools of dance: 
it was ballet from the hips down, but above, mime, Duncan, plastic, 
abstract, modern. That made it so exciting to do.’ 

Aided by a photographic memory that records instantly and with- 
out flaw, Markova gets to know the work so that, if called on, she 
could dance any portion of it. Choreographers have learned to rely on 
her for phrases forgotten in the heat of composing them. ‘I like to 
know the entire ballet. I don’t see how anyone can know what she is 
doing unless the whole work is part of her.’ This means its accoutre- 
ments as well: the score, the lighting, the decor. It means such details 
as the precise color for the fingernails, the exact shade of pink in the 
tights. It was Diaghilef who said to her, ‘I want you to learn every- 
thing you can about every phase of every ballet as you go.’ The advice 
was a testimony to his uncanny insight into the capacities of the 
fledgling dancer before him, and it was never forgotten. ‘He set so 
high a standard!’ Markova says. 

Markova did her first Giselle with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in 1934. 
The wili of the second act at once challenged comparison with the 
memorable interpretations of this most demanding of classic ballet 
roles. But the peasant girl of the first act, who moves from naive and 
pert simplicity to anguish, madness and death, was there only in out- 
line and promise. To release the fires of expression, to unearth the 
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stuff to thicken and enrich the part, was an adventure that would 
continue even till today when Giselle has become magnificently her 
own. “I don’t think I have ever given two performances exactly alike. 
I know that I have to come to each performance as if for the first time. 
One doesn’t move an audience just by going through a dance.’ Nor, it 
may be added, does one keep an audience returning to the same ballet. 

Choreographers find themselves challenged by this ‘actress’ drive 
and the resources, often unsuspected, that are marshalled in its serv- 
ice. Bluebeard, for example, is duffa ballet; its princess is royally saucy 
and impertinent, and she wears a garb not calculated to give Markova 
the appearance of a Powers model. But Fokine knew what he was 
about when he cast her in the role. Markova caught exactly what he 
wanted, with a controlled verve, an unerring sense of when enough was 
enough and a reservoir of wit only those who had seen her repertory 
in England knew she possessed. It may be hard to believe but it is true 
that she danced Goulue, star of the can-can, in Ninette de Valois’ 
Bar aux Folies-Bergére. Markova compounded the role out of Mae 
West and what she observed as she watched the women who pass 
along Jermyn Street in London. And one English critic called her per- 
formance ‘a superb piece of effrontery’. To add an American footnote, 
Alicia Markova has been caught jitterbugging at the Stage Door Can- 
teen with its resident expert, ‘Killer’ Joe. 

No one can tackle the repertory which Markova has engorged and 
assimilated without an insatiable curiosity about dance and an enor- 
mous energy. This repertory, of which America has seen only a small 
portion, includes the extant classics (in public performance or studio 
practice) and such period pieces as Ninette de Valois’ Camargo, Anton 
Dolin’s Romantic Age and, in his Pas de Quatre, a finely pencilled, 
deliciously humorous portrait of Taglioni. With Dolin she has done a 
capsule version of La Sy/phide, the first ballet blanc, and it would be no 
surprise to see her in a full revival one of these days or in some aston- 
ishing nineteenth-century warhorse where she has to fly on wires. 
As for our own century, she has danced in the works of every signifi- 
cant choreographer from Fokine, Massine, Nijinska and Balanchine 
to the lively contemporary school in England. (The Americans will 
come, no doubt, in due time.) She plunged with characteristic vigor 
and élan into the ferment of adventure and experiment — some of it 
sound and some bizarre but all very much alive — which boiled over 
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during the last four years of Diaghilef’s regime and in England 
throughout the thirties. The Camargo Society found in her a ready 
helper just at the time when its efforts for English ballet began to bear 
good fruit. As ballerina of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, she became the 
star of many of Ninette de Valois’ and Frederick Ashton’s exciting 
departures from tradition. She lent her art as guest dancer to the 
experimental program of Marie Rambert’s intimate ballet group at 
the Mercury Theatre. 

During these years, she and Anton Dolin were carrying the banner 
of ballet into the major vaudeville houses of London and the prov- 
inces. There were occasions when their names graced one ballet and 
two vaudeville bills on the same day. The ‘turns’ were straight out of 
the ballet repertory for the most part, but there were ‘pop’ numbers as 
well. A favorite newspaper photograph in costume, sometimes wrongly 
captioned as Markova in Swan Lake or Casse Noisette, would have sat- 
isfied the publicity requirements of any newspaper cameraman in the 
United States. If plans jell and Markova finds herself with Anton 
Dolin at Radio City Music Hall this fall, it will be familiar ground. 
She will be taking her art to the same wide and enthusiastic audience 
which she helped to build for ballet in her own country. This faith 
in a people’s audience for dance sent the Markova-Dolin Ballet 
throughout the length and breadth of England during the two years 
of its existence. The venture involved the problems and headaches 
which only those who produce and manage dance companies know: 
the selection, training and discipline of a ballet group; the choice and 
construction of a repertory; the unending job of getting a schedule 
of programs actually on the boards; the labor and fatigue of the tour. 
But it meant getting to know the business and theatre end of dance 
as few ballerinas, one may be sure, ever get to know it. 

In the face of so full and varied a career — a good half of its years 
still lying ahead — it is foolish to draw final lines or set up walls. 
Take the most obvious fact, the dancer’s personal surface. Alicia 
Markova is easy to work with. She is generous towards her colleagues 
to the point of apparent unconcern about her own position and place. 
She has none of the temperament that flings itself about. Yet all this 
is deceptive if it assumes an uncomplicated personality or the absence 
of a driving purpose and an iron will. Take even the primary question 
asked about a dancer. ‘Is Markova really beautiful?’ The argument 
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is interminable, and it had best be ended. She brings beauty to being 
in her dance person, and that is that. 

It is Alicia Markova’s distinction to combine in one person the 
taste and temper of the classic, the imagination and emotional force 
of the romantic, and a thoroughly curious, thoroughly alive twentieth- 
century mind. In its measured richness, her dancing recalls a fine 
Biblical phrase, ‘pressed down, shaken together and running over’. 
In its dimensions it fulfils Noverre’s ideal. Markova is ballet’s ex- 
emplar, as Americans know ballet today, of the complete dancer. 
With her two colleagues from the English dance world, Anton Dolin 
and Antony Tudor, she has become a force whose effect upon the fu- 
ture course of American ballet will not be small. 


War Plays 
BENN W. LEVY 


N A RECENT visit to New York I was asked to write an article on 
O the English theatre in wartime. I set to work. 

‘The English theatre in wartime,’ I began, ‘is about the same as 
the English theatre in peacetime.’ 

Then I stopped. I had promised fifteen hundred words, but this, 
though little more than fifteen words, represented all there was to be 
said on the matter. Of course I could add that theatres were enjoying 
better attendance than before, especially in the provinces, and that 
attendance naturally fell off during and immediately after a blitz. And 
I could make a list of those theatres that had been put out of action by 
bombs and could mention the shortage of players owing to their pref- 
erence for soldiering or other war work. 

But these things did not touch what I took to be the heart of the 
matter, which really lay in the question: how far has the cataclysm of 
a world war modified and been reflected in the art of the theatre? And 
the answer remains, ‘practically not at all’. 

It might, however, be interesting to enquire why this is so. One 
thing is certain. It is not due to the inherent frivolity of playwrights, 
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to their wilful self-segregation from common life and the world of 
affairs. 1 know a great many of them and, like most writers, cannot 
claim to be conspicuously uncritical of my colleagues: but I should say 
that on the whole, both since and before the outbreak of war, they 
were, intellectually and emotionally, among the most concerned sec- 
tion of the community. They were in the van of those who first truly 
assessed the menace of fascism; they were foremost in the clamour for 
that rapprochement with the U.S.S.R. which might have averted 
calamity; and when it came, they sought no sanctuary in an ivory 
tower. 

This does not mean that their reactions ceased to be individual. 
Their diagnoses and remedies for this recurrent plague of war were 
sometimes according to the Marxian orthodoxy, sometimes those of a 
nineteenth-century nationalist, sometimes even akin to Lord Vansit- 
tart’s partisan variation of the Nazi theory of racial inferiorities, read- 
ing German, of course, where Rosenberg reads Slav or Jew. Some in- 
deed, particularly those accused of selfishly abstracting themselves 
from the dust of battle, have diagnosed a general spiritual malaise and 
prescribed mystical medicines. But none, least of all these latter, was 
unconcerned. Unless a writer is as sensitive to current life as a seismo- 
graph to the faintest geological stirrings, he is no good at his job. It is 
therefore improbable that he should fail to be utterly shaken by an 
earthquake. 

And if you remind me that Jane Austen lived and wrote through 
the Napoleonic wars without so much as mentioning them, it must 
also be remembered that even those wars were a great deal less than 
an earthquake save for the men and women immediately caught up in 
them and that the remote social island that Miss Austen inhabited 
and to every inch of which she was alertly responsive enjoyed its tiny 
placidity well beyond earshot. 

Why then have there emerged no masterpieces, or even very rep- 
utable plays, on war themes? Many, of course, have been attempted, 
many more than have actually achieved or deserved production. A 
few even have a sort of adventitious effectiveness. But somehow to 
read them or see them usually leaves one with the disagreeable im- 
pression that the writers, even though one may know them to have 
been sincere of purpose, have merely succeeded in exploiting the con- 
temporary woe, making theatrical capital out of it, cunningly utilizing 
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a ready-made, reach-me-down emotion derived from ‘association’, 
instead of sweatily creating that authentic first-hand emotion without 
which a play is no more than catchpenny entertainment. 

Why should this be so? If writers feel so deeply the impact of con- 
temporary tragedy, why does it not echo gloriously in their work? 

I believe this question can be answered by remembering quite 
simply that experienced emotion is by no means the same thing as 
creative emotion. It is the same thing in neither quality nor effect. It 
is true that to forge a work of art heat is needed: but not any heat; 
only one brand of heat, that heat which is self-generated at the forge. 

Now experienced emotion, though it may not be the flame, is cer- 
tainly the raw material of a work of art: so why, when it is lying so pro- 
fusely, so unmissably at hand, is it not eagerly translated into great 
literature? The answer is that it cannot be used till the heat has died 
out of it: it is not malleable till it is cold. Again and again writers, mis- 
taking the warmth of their topical emotions for the heat of an artist 
in creation, set hopefully to work, only to be puzzled by the ineffectual 
result. I myself, tempted by moral indignation and social anxiety, pro- 
duced my war play six months before the actual outbreak of war. Only 
now do I begin to realize the reason for its failure. It missed its mark 
because, unknown to me at the time, it had been generated by the 
wrong kind of heat, the kind that neither warms nor illuminates, save 
for the passing moment. 

All this seems to lead towards an ivory tower. But it does not. That 
tower is the dwelling-place of minor poets and artists, and not even 
the best of them. On the other hand, though I am fully alive to the 
aridity of art for art’s sake, I believe that, at the other end of the 
scale, a propagandist purpose in art is liable to be equally stultifying. 

This is not to wish literature emptied of all social or philosophical 
content. On the contrary, they are indispensable. But they must find 
their place, not as a result of the author’s conscious deliberation but 
because he is socially so aware, so responsive to the multifarious life 
about him and so concerned with it that he cannot write a dozen sen- 
tences without illuminating both it and his own attitude to it. His 
attitude can be as negative and pessimistic and inconsistent as Shake- 
speare’s or as positive and eupeptic and consistent as Shaw’s but its 
roots must dig deep into the past and the contemporary world or he 
will be merely an zsthete instead of an artist. 

In this sense all good plays are propaganda plays. But when prop- 
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Hernried American-Swedish News Exchange 





THE MOON IS DOWN IN STOCKHOLM 


Hilding Gavle as Colonel Lanser and Olav Riego as Mayor Orden in the 
Stockholm production of John Steinbeck’s war play, The Moon 1s Down. The 
play opened last March at the Blanche Theatre but the demand for tickets 
became so great that it had to be moved to the Oscar. The outstanding hit 
of the season, The Moon /s Down is now touring the many fine theatres of 
Sweden’s provincial towns. John Steinbeck probably has seen it by this 
time on his assignment to Sweden as a correspondent of the Herald Tribune. 








Cecil Beaton 








Noel Coward as Frank Gibbons and Judy Campbell as his wife in This 
Happy Breed, Noel Coward’s account of a London suburban family between 
1918 and 1939. News has just come to the pair of the death of their son, Reg, 
and his wife in a car crash. The play alternated in London last spring with 
Present Laughter, a comedy about a successful man of the theatre who 
sometimes imagines that he wants nothing so much as to be let alone. The 
hero was played by Mr. Coward, with Miss Campbell also in a chief role. 
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aganda or case-pleading becomes the conscious primary objective, 
then the ceiling of achievement is drastically lowered. That is why 
The Doll’s House and Mrs. Warren’s Profession are merely goodish 
entertainments by expert craftsmen, while The Wild Duck and Heart- 
break House remain masterpieces. 

And so with war plays. War emotion cannot be a substitute for 
creative emotion; indeed it can actively interfere with it, bemusing a 
writer into mistaking one for the other. War and Peace, The Dynasts 
and Charterhouse of Parme could only have been written long after 
the dust of battle had settled. I have not read Barbusse’s Feu but ! 
am told it is the exception which, on a less exalted plane, proves the 
rule. Certainly it was not till ten years after 1918 that the first good 
last-war play, Yourney’s End, appeared. 

A commonplace that we tend to overlook is that subject-matter is 
not the dominant ingredient of a masterpiece. A world war is in itself 
no more promising material than a tea party. Tolstoi constructed a 
masterpiece out of one and Virginia Woolf out of the other, and Shake- 
speare a third out of fairies and conventionally crisscrossed lovers. The 
paradox is more widely accepted in respect of painting, where we are 
moved equally by Michelangelo’s vision of the Creation and by 
Cézanne’s vision of two apples and a potato. An artist’s imagination 
may be ignited by a world war or a potato or any other emanation of 
life, great or small. One is as trivial or as important as the other: it is 
his vision that blesses. 

The layman, on the other hand, who has plenty to say and feel 
about the present war, could feel and say next to nothing about a 
particular potato. That is why an artist, until he has forgotten his lay 
reactions to the war, tends to write about it like a layman. This does 
not mean he must withdraw himself and forswear all reactions. On 
the contrary, like all other aspects of living, they are essential exper- 
iences for him. But they are not usable experience until he has di- 
gested them, forgotten them and is free to recreate them with all the 
unconscious power of selection and emphasis and inventiveness and 
arrangement that distinguishes him from a reporter, that leads him to 
transcend, even deny literal accuracy for the sake of artistic truth. 

That process, naturally enough, takes time. 
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NTC WAR SCRIPTS CONTEST 
A THE interest in soldier theatri- 

cals grows with the expanding 
army and the extending work of the 
Special Service division, the need for 
more and — more important still — 
for better scripts is acutely felt. The 
National Theatre Conference, which 
has been keenly and constructively 
interested in Soldier Theatricals since 
before the outbreak of the war, is 
rounding out a nation-wide, or rather 
a globe-wide, playwriting contest for 
writers — men and women — in the 
armed forces. The rewards offered 
range from a hundred dollars for long 
plays and musicals to ten dollars for 
skies and blackouts. Altogether, a 
thousand dollars in cash will be dis- 
tributed, but a more substantial and 
forward-looking award goes to authors 
of promise. 

Scholarships and fellowships in 
leading colleges and universities will 
be open to them after the war. Ten of 
the most important university drama 
departments in the country have al- 
ready offered these scholarships, and 
more are promised. The contest has 
been enthusiastically backed by army 
authorities and army newspapers and 
magazines. The closing dates were 
September 1 for the United States, 
October 1 for overseas contestants. 
The scripts will be read by a panel 
of college theatre directors and 
playwrights, and the final awards 
made by a committee consisting of 
Maxwell Anderson, Howard Lindsay, 
Lynn Riggs, Emmett Lavery, Barrett 
Clark, Garrett Leverton, William 
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McDermott, John Rosenfeld, Ros- 
amond Gilder and Elmer Rice. 


OTHER CONTESTS 
p yon GOLDEN, whose army play con- 
test, run in conjunction with the 
Second Service Command, reached its 
successful climax in The Army Play by 
Play, has launched a competition for 
Navy writers. . . . From Pittsburgh 
comes the announcement of a nation- 
wide playwriting contest with a five- 
hundred-dollar award to the winner. 
This is open to all writers ‘practicing 
and novice — in or out of uniform,’ 
but is exclusively for full-length plays. 
It closes November 1 and those who 
wish to compete should write to the 
Drama League, 5321 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


GRADUATES AT WORK 
gps question of how far a technical 
theatre education helps a neo- 
phyte on his way to the professional 
stage is one of perennial interest to 
both students and teachers. There is 
no doubt that Broadway itself still 
considers experience on the profes- 
sional stage as the only worth-while 
training school, but then Broadway 
keeps no statistics of its failures, of 
the innumerable aspirants whose ‘ex- 
perience’ has taught them nothing 
and who have either hung onto the 
fringes of the profession as part of 
its colossal load of unemployed or 
dropped out altogether. The college, 
however, can keep tab on its gradu- 
ates and can appraise, from time to 
time, the practical results of its sys- 
tem. Kenneth Rowe of the University 
of Michigan made such a study, re- 
ported in the NTC bulletin of Octo- 
ber 1942. Here are some illuminating 
figures from Yale which, since it offers 
a post-graduate course in the theatre 
arts, are particularly interesting. 

Of the 290 students and graduates 
listed in a recent census, almost half 
have made directing their career, and 
half of these are directors in college 
or university theatres. 38 of the rest 
are professional directors in theatre, 
radio or screen, with names such as 
Elia Kazan, Herbert Biberman, George 
Haight and Henry Potter included in 
the number. Next largest is the play- 
wrights’ group with 17 recorded as 


writing for the movies and 13 each 
for radio and theatre. The designers 
come next, with 15 pursuing their yo. 
cation in the professional theatre, ; 
in the films and 8 in the colleges. To 
generalize, whereas the college thea. 
tres and drama departments offer 
the greatest number of opportunities 
to directorial talent, the designers 
trained at Yale go into the theatre, 
while the playwrights take to screen 
and radio for their livelihood. Though 
Yale has no formal school of acting, 
its energetic production schedule of. 
fers opportunity (as well as some in- 
struction) to would-be performers, so 
much so that the record shows 22 
actors distributed between 
screen and radio. All this proves once 
again that the college courses are pro- 


viding highly trained specialists not | 


only for the educational theatre but 
for the entire entertainment industry. 


WAR BOND SUPER SALE 
‘i has been much talk in 
NTC meetings and among non- 
professional theatre directors gener. 
ally on how the Tributary Theatre 
can help the war effort. War commit. 
tees and a super war council have 
been formed, but it remained for the 
Harrisburg Community Theatre un- 
der its energetic and imaginative di- 
rector, Alfred Rowe, to stage a ‘Mil- 
lion Dollar Premiére’ (see NTC bulle- 
tin, June 1943). On June Io at the 
opening performance of the Com- 
munity Theatre’s The Man Wh 
Came to Dinner over $1,700,000 was 
invested in war bonds. The occasion 
was as glittering as a motion picture 
first night, with the Governor of the 
state and George S. Kaufman among 
the speakers. In fact, the event was 0 
successful that it bids fair to become 
a model which many non-professional 
theatres will wish to emulate. Alfred 
Rowe has been officially delegated by 
the Treasury Department as its repre- 
sentative in all matters relating to 
similar efforts. He has behind him an 
excellent committee representing in its 
membership the professional theatre 
and the National Theatre Conference, 
and he can be reached by those who 
are planning war bond drives at the 
office of the United States Treasury, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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THEATRE AT VASSAR 
Dynamo, by Hallie Flanagan. Duell, 
Sloan &§ Pearce: $2.75. 

ALLIE FLANAGAN, director of the 

Vassar Experimental Theatre, 
head of the Federal Theatre of the 
WPA during its stormy existence and 
now Dean of Smith College, has no 
doubts as to the importance of the 
theatre in American education. Her 
book on the subject is characteristi- 
cally vigorous and challenging. The 
theatre, like the dynamo, so she points 
out, is an instrument for the conver- 
sion of energy into power. It takes the 
diverse gifts and abilities of a variety 
of artists, craftsmen, thinkers and 
doers and turns them into something 
new and even more forceful than any 
of its component parts. 

‘After the war,’ Mrs. Flanagan 
says, ‘we shall need as never before 
the energy that can create life, and 
this is the very pith and marrow of 
the theatre; it is the raison d’étre of 
the theatre in the college. . . . I see 
these theatres, if they will grow up to 
their possibilities, as an increasingly 
potent factor in education, in the 
American theatre and in the post-war 
world,” 

To illustrate her point, Mrs. Flana- 
gan has summarized in this book what 
one comparatively small college thea- 
tre has done during the last seventeen 
years in the matter of education, ex- 
ploration and experiment. Mrs. Flana- 
gan presents in text and pictures 
many of the major productions of the 
Vassar Experimental Theatre be- 
tween 1925 and 1942. By describing 


her approach to her problems and by 
liberal quotation from texts and 
from newspaper reviews she has given 
a sense of immediacy and excitement 
to her account. The Vassar Experi- 
mental Theatre, thanks to its direc- 
tor’s ability to inspire not only her 
students but her fellow faculty mem- 
bers and the neighboring townsfolk 
with an enthusiasm for theatre, did 
not have to content itself with an all- 
feminine cast. Though every theatre 
must attack its problem from its own 
point of view, must make its own se- 
lections, its own experiments, its 
own mistakes, this account of one 
highly imaginative, varied and ener- 
getic group will be invaluable to 
others working in the field. 


Fifteen Greek Plays, edited by Lane 
Cooper. Oxford Univ. Press: $4. 
, pow are certain things of which 
there can never, it seems, be too 
much or too many. Books that give us 
new paths of entry to the beauties of 
Greek drama are of the number. 
Some years ago Lane Cooper pub- 
lished a volume called Ten Greek 
Plays intended to be used as a text. 
It had an introduction that aimed to 
draw the period of the plays closer to 
our own time or rather closer to the 
reality of any living day, and in this 
intention the introduction succeeded 
remarkably well. In today’s volume 
Mr. Cooper has added five to his ten 
plays and a supplement drawn from 
the Poetics of Aristotle, ‘who was 
closer to that drama, and understood 
it better, than any extant critic since 
his time.” More than one half of the 
translations are by Gilbert Murray, 
the Aristophanes — for whom Mr. 
Cooper has a special and contagious 
affection — by Benjamin Rogers, and 
a few by others. The last paragraph of 
his preface offers an intriguing sug- 
gestion of a method of approach to 
the study of Greek drama. ‘First read 
in some good book like that of Haigh, 
The Attic Theatre, or Flickinger’s well- 
known volume; then go through 
Aristotle, On the Art of Poetry (the 
Poetics); and then take up Greek 
dramas in the following order: The 
Bacchae of Euripides; the Orestean 
trilogy of Aeschylus; Euripides’ E/ec- 
tra; then Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex; the 


Frogs of Aristophanes; and, last of 
all, his P/utus. It has been no favorite 
with German scholars or American 
classes in “English”. Yet if we keep 
returning to it, as did Ruskin, we shall 
find that both the central thought of 
Plutus and its elaboration by the poet 
offer much that will throw light on 
problems of our day. Thereafter I can 
see no reason why one should not 
read the plays in any order, or in a 
chronological sequence where this 
can be determined.’ 


Shakespeare's Satire, by Oscar 
James Campbell. Oxford University 
Press: $3.75. 
sh LOOK at the Shakespearean land- 
scape through the filter of a thesis 
is to notice features hitherto seen 
unclearly or not at all. The landscape 
is distorted but the natural vision, 
when one returns to it, has been 
enriched. In an earlier book, Profes- 
sor Campbell interpreted Trot/us and 
Cressida as an essay in the kind of 
satirical play created by John Mars- 
ton and Ben Jonson. He has now ex- 
tended this thesis to include such 
other problem plays as Measure for 
Measure, Timon of Athens and Corio- 
/anus and to throw light upon Shake- 
speare’s clowns, humor characters and 
malcontents. Often the effect is to 
picture the Bard as a calculating 
playwright, deliberately experiment- 
ing with new forms, rather than an 
omnivorous imagination, feeding upon 
all that was at hand. The author is 
continually forced to correct this ef- 
fect by explaining that Shakespeare 
suffused the forms and materials he 
borrowed with his genius. 

All the same, the book does make 
for a better understanding of the 
‘dark plays’ by stressing (even to the 
point of exaggeration) their satiric 
aspect. For instance, one would like 
to see Coriolanus and the Troilus 
brought to the stage by a director who 
has judiciously digested what Profes- 
sor Campbell has to say about the 
central characters. He might well 
bring these plays to life (a task worth 
doing) even though in the course of 
doing so he would probably disprove 
the book’s major contention that 
Shakespeare wrote them chiefly to 
excite amusement mingled with con- 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or ‘Hard-to-Find’ books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating 'Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station 0, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 








The Acting Versions of 
Two Important Plays 


Harriet 


by Florence Ryerson 

and Colin Clements 
The play about Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in which Helen 
Hayes is now starring. $2.00 


at 
Tomorrow 


the World 


by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau 


The complete text of a sensa- 
tional New York stage success 
of 1943. “Holds you breath- 
less with excitement”— Burton 
Rascoe, New York World Tele- 
gram $2.00 
at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS 


tempt. Directors will even find an- 
other facet in Hamlet with which to 
play and something about King Lear 
that might help to reduce that gigan- 
tic figure to stage size. 





THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


A History of the American Drama: 
From The Beginning ta the Civil War, 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Crofts: $5. 
This second edition incorporates the 
results of twenty years of research 
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since the first edition appeared in 
1923. 


Index to Plays in Collections, by Fohn 
H. Ottemiller. H. W. Wilson: $2.50. 
Analytical, author and title indexes of 
play anthologies and plays in collec- 
tions of literature published in Eng- 
land or the U. S., 1900-1942. 


Favorite American Plays of the Nine- 
teenth Century, edited by Barrett H. 
Clark. Princeton University: $3.75. 
Ten of the most famous of the 100 
plays in the 20-volume series of Amer- 
ica’s Lost Plays. 


Climates of Tragedy, by William Van 
O’Connor. Louisiana State University: 
$7.75. A discussion of the chief philo- 
sophical attitudes essential to the 
writing of tragedy. 


25 Non-royalty One-act American Com- 
edies, compiled by William Kozlenko. 
Greenberg: $2.50. Non-royalty on/y for 
strictly amateur groups not charging 
admission. 


The Passion Play of Lucerne, by M. 
Blakemore Evans. Modern Language 
Association. The text with an his- 
torical and critical introduction. 


Plays in Print: 
The Pirate, by S. N. Behrman; The 
Doughgirls, by Foseph Fields; The Pa- 
triots, by Sidney Kingsley. Random 
House: each $2. 


Without Love, by Philip Barry. Cow- 
ard-McCann: §2. 


Dark Eyes, by Elena Miramova in 
collab. with Eugenie Leontovich; Re- 
becca, by Daphne Du Maurier; Sweet 
Charity, by Irving Brecher and Manuel 
Seff; The Willow and I, by Fohn Pat- 
rick: Dramatists Play Service: each 
$.75. Ephrata, by Frank Neusbaum 
and Kathryn M. Popp. Dramatists 
Play Service: $.50. 

Doodle Dandy of the U. 8. A, by Saul 
Lancourt. Musette: $7.50. 


Harriet, by Florence E. Ryerson and 
Colin Clements; Palestine Plays, by 
Laurence Housman. Scribner’s: $2. 


Alabama Folk Plays, by Kate Porter 
Lewis. Univ. of North Carolina: $2.50. 





OUTSTANDING PLAYs 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
LILIOM 
MOONVINE 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Restricted in 
a Few Territories 


THE DAMASK CHEEK 
SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE 


When Available 


HARRIET 
ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
UNCLE HARRY 
JANIE 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 








& 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


BROADWAY IN PRINT 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK 
Maxwell Anderson 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 
Gow and d'Usseau 


HARRIET Ryerson & Clements 

THE PATRIOTS Sidney Kingsley 

SKIN OF OUR TEETH Thornton Wilder 

DOUGHGIRLS Joseph Fields 

BLITHE SPIRIT Noel Coward 

WITHOUT LOVE Philip Barry 

THE PIRATE S.N. Behrman 

ANGEL STREET Patrick Hamilton 

UNCLE HARRY Thomas Job 

DARK EYES Miramova & Leontovich 715 
GOING BACK TO SCHOOL? 


Fundamentals of Play Directing $4.00 — Stage Crew 
Handbook $3.00—Art of Make-Up $3,75— 
How to Write a Play $2.50 — Radio Writing $3.75 
— How to Write and Sell Film Stories $3.50— 
Scenery for the Theatre $6.00 — This is Fashion 
$6.00 — Player’s Handbook $2.75 — So 
to Speak $3.00 


48 West 52nd St. New York 9,N. Y. 














